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MUST EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
BE MECHANISTIC? 


Students of education as well as those interested in psychology 
from other viewpoints are well aware of the conflicting theories 
that prevail in the latter field. The terms “Conditioning,” “Con- 
nectionism,” “Gestalt,” “Purposivism,” not to speak of “Organ- 
ismic Psychology” and “Psychoanalysis,” are quite familiar to 
the majority of them, and a selection of the school to be followed 
might seem to be a matter of weighing the evidence in favor 
of each. The choice, however, is not quite so simple; for not 
only are the psychologists divided into schools, but the pro- 
ponents of any one of the systems will be found to be at 
variance in their interpretation of the data yielded by the ex- 
perimental procedures upon which all of them profess to rely. 
This civil war in the domain of psychology is described by 
some writers as merely a battle of words, but a study of the 
recent Year-book of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation ' will reveal conflicts and even contradictions which can- 
not be reconciled by an assertion to the effect that they are 
due mainly to differences in terminology. It is true that Pro- 
fessor McConnell, Chairman of the Society’s Committee, in the 
two chapters which he contributes to the volume, makes a 
valiant attempt to iron out the differences, but it is not at all 
certain that the parties concerned will accept the conditions 
of agreement he proposes. 

I. THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Three schools of psychology—Conditioning, Connectionism, 
and Gestalt—are each represented by two spokesmen. McCon- 


*The Psychology of Learning. Forty-first Yearbook, Part II. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. xiv + 502. 
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nell, in his “Introduction,” gives reasons—not wholly convincing 
—for the omission of other contemporary systems. Likewise 
he explains why it was deemed advisable to have two leaders 
rather than one speak for each school. Professors Guthrie and 
Hull present the case for Conditioning; Professors Sandiford 
and Gates, for Connectionism; and Professors Hartmann and 
Lewin, for Gestalt or, as it is generally referred to in this volume, 
Field Theory. Here, it will be readily seen, are doughty cham- 
pions, and the controversy waxes hot at times. The arguments 
for the different theories are assembled in imposing array; but, 
not satisfied with a positive presentation of their several sys- 
tems, the writers seldom lose an opportunity either to point 
out what they consider to be the weaknesses of other schools 
or to essay an interpretation of the tenets of these in terms 
of their own particular theory. Thus Guthrie disposes rather 
summarily of Purposivism (p. 22), rejects explanations of learn- 
ing in terms of “synaptic resistances’ (p. 18), and even con- 
demns some of the members of his own school for their un- 
warranted generalizations of Pavlow’s conclusions (p. 35). He 
is not very favorably impressed by the Gestaltists’ emphasis on 
“wholes,” but will bear with them in part if they do not accuse 
him of believing that a dissected puppy is equivalent to a 
lively dog (p. 58). 

After all, only “naive” readers take the two systems to be 
mutually exclusive (p. 57). Hull thinks it likely that numerous 
phenomena on which the Gestalt school of psychologists have 
very properly insisted may find their explanation in his prin- 
ciple of afferent attraction (p. 77). Hartmann finds it “easy 
to conclude that field theory leads to a closer amalgamation 
of the categories of learning and thinking than occurs in other 
systems of psychology” (p. 194). Moreover, he will tolerate 
none of the “prevailing eclectic temper in America” (p. 180); 
the field theory he upholds needs no support from other systems 
to account for any phase of behavior; it is self-sufficient. These 
examples will serve to illustrate the disagreement among the 
schools. Many others might be adduced. 

The intra-school diversities of opinion are scarcely less strik- 
ing. Sandiford, for example, devotes several pages to a 
discussion, rather informative in itself, of the associationist 
background of Connectionism; yet Gates refers to his colleague 
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as having pointed out that the system has “very little in common 
with any form of associationism in existence before 1900” (p. 
141). The former maintains that “Connectionism is atomistic 
rather than holistic or organismic” (p. 98); the latter says “it 
seems clear that there is much in common between certain 
‘organismic’ views and the basal concepts of Thorndike and 
Woodworth” (p. 142). Sandiford holds that “the connections 
presumably have their physical basis in the nervous system, 
where the connections between neuron and neuron explain learn- 
ing” (p. 98), while Gates contends that “the term connection . .. 
refers to an observed phenomenon and implies no neurological 
correlate” (p. 145). Both writers appeal to Thorndike’s pub- 
lished statements to support their presentation of his theories, 
so one wonders which really gives the views of the “King-pin 
of Connectionism,” as Sandiford calls him (p. 109). Perhaps 
Gates can lay claim to the honor, since Thorndike read his 
manuscript before it was published. Apparently he does not 
share his confrere’s conviction “that it is difficult to summarize 
his [Thorndike’s] position on any single question, or, indeed, 
to pin him down to a specific position” (p. 99). At that, it is 
well to remember that several of the contributors to this vol- 
ume call attention to the widespread misunderstanding and mis- 
representation of the King-pin’s writings (cf., e.g., pp. 64, 269). 
In this regard, he very likely has the sympathy of John Dewey, 
who, we are told, suffers from a similar lack of understanding on 
the part of his readers. 

The differences between Guthrie and Hull and between Hart- 
mann and Lewin are not quite so noticeable as in the case of 
the Connectionists; however, it is apparent that what strikes one 
of either pair as important is frequently dismissed lightly or 
ignored by the other. Hull admits that there are “certain sharp 
differences between the primary assumptions of Professor 
Guthrie’s chapter” and his own, but maintains that, if “practical 
morals” were to be drawn from his theory, they would agree 
with those advanced by Guthrie (p. 93). This reads like good 
Pragmatism! According to McConnell, Lewin was asked to ex- 
pound his field theory of the nature of learning because Hart- 
mann’s account—also of the field theory—did not take into con- 
sideration many of the developments of Lewin’s school. There 
are “certain sharp differences” here too. 
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All this furnishes very interesting reading, but the net result 
of a perusal of the first section of the Yearbook is apt to be for 
the ordinary student a state of mental perplexity. (Of the sec- 
ond section, we shall speak later.) The figure of the fog-bank 
used by Lorimer to describe the confusion surrounding the dis- 
cussion of symbolism and meaning’ is quite applicable to this 
whole section. After reading the several essays, the student 
will no doubt begin to wonder what has become of the claims 
of psychology to scientific status. Hartmann will tell him that 
the field theory “is more in harmony with the general spirit of 
contemporary natural science” than are the other schools (p. 
170), but if he has read the chapters in order he will realize that 
the “other schools” are by no means willing to accept this 
declaration. If he is at all familiar with the work of the leaders 
in the various physical sciences, he cannot but remark that no 
such fundamental divisions separate them as prevail among the 
psychologists. 

If the student is more mature, it will not take him long to 
see that, whatever be the school of psychology to which the 
individual authors belong, they all adhere to one school of 
philosophy—Mechanism. They are, so far as one can judge 
from what they have written here, one and all, materialistic 
monists. Hartmann states his monistic position very definitely. 
The “controlling attitude” of his organismic psychology is, he 
tells us, monistic (p. 200). The others leave little doubt as to 
where they stand on the question of Mechanism vs. Teleology. 
The student will read a long time before he runs across the men- 
tion of a soul and, when he does, he will be told that neither 
connectionism nor behaviorism “finds it necessary to evoke® a 
soul in order to explain behavior” (p. 98). He will be hardly 
more successful in his search for “intellect,” but may possibly 
feel reconciled with the statement that it is “the sum total of 
the bonds he has formed” (p. 99), and that “mental processes 
[are] themselves but one category of the biological” (p. 168). 
If he is interested in a matter that is of vital concern to every- 
one engaged in the work of teaching, namely, the real nature of 
man, it may prove enlightening, and then it may not, to learn 
that “a man’s nature at any given stage would be expressed by a 


* Quoted by Horn, in Chapter XI of the Yearbook, p. 377. 
* Italics added. 
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list of the R’s he would make to whatever S’s could happen to 
him” (p. 100). 

Moreover, our student will not have gone far before he has 
it impressed upon him that the theory of evolution is accepted 
by these authors without qualification. There is certainly no 
evidence that any one of them recognizes anything more than a 
difference of degree between man and the lower animals. Thus 
we are told that “the general nature of learning is the same in 
animals and in man” (p. 38); that “learning after all is not a 
special ‘spiritual’ matter” (p. 200); and that “puzzle box learn- 
ing is strictly comparable to the learning of human beings” 
(p. 44). So, apparently, passes the “naive” distinction between 
the training of animals and the education of human beings. 

Again, if our student has formed any ideas of the significance 
of purpose in human living, he will be called upon to revise 
these. He will be informed that “goals do not determine ac- 
tivity” (p. 52); that “it is not the goal to be attained that ac- 
counts for our movements, but the effect of our last attainment 
on associative learning” (p. 50); that “goals or purposes [do 
not] give a forward reference to learning behavior” (p. 263) ; 
and that “it is far more correct to describe behavior in terms of 
problems than in terms of goals” (p. 53). If he has gone to col- 
lege with the aim of becoming a doctor or a psychologist, it will 
certainly upset him to be informed that the professional career 
he has in view has nothing to do with the effort he is now devot- 
ing to the acquisition of facts and the mastery of skills in the 
classroom and laboratory. But if he does not mind looking fur- 
ther for advice on this matter and has by this time become ac- 
customed to contradictions, he will find statements to the effect 
that “a present anticipation of an end does literally lead to a 
realization of that end” (p. 90); that “a purpose can be defined 
as a goal-set with foresight of the results to be obtained” (p. 
161); that “learning is best motivated by goals established or 
accepted by the learner as a result of his needs” (p. 206); that 
“the behavior of an individual does not depend entirely on his 
present situation” (p. 229); and that “in the higher forms of 
learning a ‘successful’ response is one which is instrumental in 
attaining a goal or purpose” (p. 271). Lest he might, however, 
get any erroneous ideas on the subject of goals and purposes, he 
will be warned that the psychologists tend to avoid the use of 
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such terms since they suggest a teleological theory of behavior 
and will be assured that, “for descriptive and practical purposes, 
it is possible to talk about the directing and organizing influence 
of ends without assuming any basic philosophical position” (p. 
271). 

Aside from the Nominalism that is apparent in this last state- 
ment, it may prove somewhat difficult to reconcile it with other 
statements in the book; for not only is the “philosophical posi- 
tion” of these writers evident from their several essays, as has 
been indicated above, but some of them are so convinced of the 
inclusive character of their particular system of psychology that 
they are ready to declare it either “an integrated Weltan- 
schauung” (p. 180); a doctrine applicable to “almost every field 
of life . . . and especially to all phases of education, from teach- 
ing spelling to formulating a general philosophy of education” 
(p. 141); or the basis “for the development of a comprehensive 
theory of the social sciences in general, and of a well-grounded 
theory of educational techniques and values in particular” (p. 
72). Thus does modern psychology, which, as DeHovre rightly 
says, is little more than a glorified physiology, presume to usurp 
the functions of philosophy and to speak with complete assur- 
ance on every problem of life and education. 

If the student shares the “philosophical position” of one or 
other of the schools described in this volume, he may be ready 
to accept the theory of learning proposed by its adherents, al- 
though as already pointed out, he may have difficulty in recon- 
ciling the conflicting accounts of the process offered by dif- 
ferent spokesmen. If, on the contrary, he is convinced that 
Mechanism offers only a onesided view of reality and that the 
psychology derived from it fails to explain many aspects of 
human behavior, he will seek elsewhere for a satisfactory 
philosophy of life and education. 


ll. IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


In some respects it is unfortunate that the series of essays 
contained in the second section of the Yearbook was not pub- 
lished separately from the theories of learning expounded in the 
first. In this way the student, the teacher, and the school ad- 
ministrator would have available a fairly objective presenta- 
tion of a number of topics that are of decided importance to all 
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engaged in the actual work of education. Frequently the 
teacher, if he is really interested in his work, must ask himself, 
among other things, how to motivate the study of his pupils; 
how their learning is affected by their varying emotional states; 
how they are to get the meaning out of what they see and hear; 
what procedures they should master in order to solve the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted in and out of school; and 
what criteria should be followed in devising a satisfactory cur- 
riculum. The discussion of these questions provides the content 
of the second section of the Yearbook. The authors selected to 
deal with these topics in the order given are David G. Ryans, 
John E. Anderson, J. B. Stroud, Ernest Horn, William A. 
Brownell, and G. T. Buswell. From this roster of names the 
reader will be led to expect an interesting and informative ex- 
position, and in this he will not be disappointed. 

For the most part the writers avoid the controversial issues 
debated in the first section of the volume and devote their 
attention almost wholly to an exposition of what they consider 
to be the best thought on these important phases of teaching 
and school administration. It is true that they do not always 
conceal their philosophical leanings and that the teachings of 
certain schools on the topics discussed are almost completely 
ignored. Horn, for example, says that “there is apparently a 
general rejection of the psychophysical dualism in which lan- 
guage is conceived as the external reflection of psychical 
processes” (p. 381), and remarks that “the point. of view from 
which the problems of language, meaning, and thought are being 
attacked is increasingly behavioristic, if ‘behavioristic’ is de- 
fined in the broad rather than in the restricted Watsonian sense” 
(p. 382). Ryans frankly tells us that “the criteria of motiva- 
tion in learning studies, in general, have been adaptations of those 
used in animal experimentation” (p. 302). Moreover, he devotes 
little space to the consideration of attitudes dealing with life 
values, although he grants that “one’s aesthetic, religious, eco- 
nomic, theoretical (or scientific), or political interests are potent 
factors in determining his set at a given moment” (p. 312). This 
juxtaposition of religious and political interests will remind one 
familiar with Newman’s writings of the Cardinal’s criticism of 
Sir Robert Peel, who likewise classed them together. 

Despite this generally neutral frame of reference, the chap- 
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ters in this second section of the Yearbook contain much sound 
psychology and provide many excellent suggestions which the 
teacher, whatever school of philosophy he follows, will find use- 
ful in classroom practice. A few of these may be singled out for 
special mention, although many more are deserving of attention. 

Ryans defines several terms peculiar to the field of motiva- 
tion and discusses briefly a number of motives and incentives 
which affect learning. Among these he includes rewards and 
punishments; and his common-sense evaluation of the use of 
these, together with rivalry and competition, will serve to 
counteract much of what the student has read in “modern” 
treatises concerning the undesirability of these “artificial” in- 
centives to study. 

Anderson, accepting Cannon’s “Emergency Theory” of the 
emotions, points out “the essential similarities of the phenomena 
of emotion and those of learning” (p. 350). While the paral- 
lelism he draws may seem a little exaggerated, the importance of 
emotional control and guidance in the development of per- 
sonality cannot be questioned, and the practical advice this 
writer has to offer should, if followed, serve to lighten the task 
of the teacher and add to the efficiency of his instruction. 

Stroud’s chapter on “The Role of Practice in Learning” is 
decidedly objective and contains a number of wise counsels. He 
points out the truth, as well as the error, in the old maxim, 
practice makes perfect, and shows under what conditions prac- 
tice will be fruitful and when it may be of little or no avail. As 
he sees it, practice is a condition rather than a method of learn- 
ing; and its efficiency depends upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding individual differences, character of the material learned, 
mode of presentation, and distribution of practice. Like Ryans, 
he gives conditional approval to the use of artificial incentives 
(p. 368), and his observation that “there are intelligent, con- 
structive uses of drill” (p. 362) will strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of old-fashioned teachers who cannot quite see the 
much-vaunted superiority of incidental learning. 

The meaning of “meaning” continues to be a bone of contention 
among psychologists, but Horn in his discussion brings the prob- 
lem down to earth, so to speak, and provides teachers with some 
excellent advice on how to assist their pupils in the difficult task 
of mastering the complexities of language and building up con- 
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structs in the various fields of study. His summary of “Impli- 
cations for Teaching” will be found particularly helpful. One 
misses in his treatment of the question of meaning any mention 
of the real nature of the being that is capable of using, not to 
speak of mastering, such a complex tool as language and of form- 
ing concepts; but his behavioristic leanings, already referred to, 
will probably explain this oversight, if such it be. 

Brownell attempts “to get at the nature of problem-solving 
behavior without regard to any particular systematic point of 
‘view in psychology” (p. 419), but is of the opinion that in this 
matter the field psychologists have been more helpful than the 
exponents of connectionism and conditioning (p. 422). He con- 
tends that there is no special faculty of problem-solving (p. 421), 
and that the process is to be explained “in the same terms as is 
all other behavior” (p. 422). Leaving aside any discussion of 
what the author means by these “same terms,” we may note that 
his treatment of the topic is both stimulating and informative. 
After having been told that “puzzle box learning is strictly 
comparable to the learning of human beings” (Cf. supra), it is 
some comfort to have an educator of repute remind us that 
“psychological research . . . has dealt more often with puzzles 
than with problems” (p. 417), and that “there is little that is 
educational in attempts to solve puzzles as puzzles” (p. 438). 
So, too, :t is encouraging to the rank and file of teachers to have 
a writer of Brownell’s standing question (with due deference to 
the psychologists, of course) the value of “problem-solving” 
where arbitrary responses are associated with terms and the 
subject is “punished” for not selecting the “right” response (p. 
418; Cf. p. 247), and discount the widespread acceptance of 
Dewey’s How We Think as an infallible guide to all processes 
of thought (p. 482). No teacher but will profit from a reading 
of this author’s “Practical Suggestions for Developing Ability in 
Problem Solving” (pp. 438ff.). 

The last chapter of this volume deals with the basic problems 
relating to the curriculum, its organization and sequence. Here 
are summarized the arguments for and against “the curriculum 
fixed in advance” and “the life-situation curriculum.” In Bus- 
well’s view, there are merits and defects in both these plans and 
the only sensible procedure is to devise some combination of the 
two that will preserve the advantages of both. Both types of 
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curricula—the latter, of course, more than the former—fail to 
provide the coherent sequential relationships that the psychology 
of learning demands (p. 460), and this is a defect that must be 
remedied. The main point brought out in the discussion is that 
both the curriculum as a whole and individual currieulum units 
“must have some general goal or objective towards which learn- 
ing is directed” (p. 458), and that positive efforts should be 
made to direct the learning process towards the attainment of 
these goals. The relation of curriculum organization and se- 
quence to transfer of training is taken up and the author con- 
cludes that “a curriculum may be so planned and presented that 
there will result a transfer of method (generalized habits) as 
well as of content” (p. 461). 

To return now to the question raised in the title of this re- 
view, we may say that no evidence has been presented in the 
volume under consideration that would compel one to accept a 
mechanistic psychology of education. The first section shows the 
mechanistic school divided against itself, while ignoring com- 
pletely the contributions other schools have to offer towards an 
understanding of the problems of human learning. Such condi- 
tions are not in accord with the demands of scientific investiga- 
tion and make unwarranted any claims to the allegiance of those 
who are seeking for knowledge and truth. The authors of the 
second section, declining for the most part to champion the cause 
of any particular school of psychology, confine themselves to an 
exposition of educational procedures which may be said to con- 
form on the whole to the actual findings in the field of learning. 
To this extent they may be followed by all engaged in the work 
of teaching, although many educators will recognize the neces- 
sity of adding to their account what is known of human nature 
from other sources than experimental psychology. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
Catholic University of America. 


RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES THE BASIS OF TRUE 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The demand for the return of religion to life is growing. It 
had its share of discussion at the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy and at the 1940 Annual Meeting of 
the North Central Association. Separation of Church and State 
was never intended to be a separation of Religion and State. It 
is not surprising to find in the early life of the nation that in 
the public school system, as it was finally established under the 
influence of such men as Horace Mann, God and religion were 
given a relatively unimportant place. The philosophy of those 
schools was completely secular and the values sought by them 
were predominantly materialistic. The system did not lack a 
definite purpose. Its general aim was to educate for life in a 
democracy, but it was based on an underlying principle incap- 
able of maintaining such a life. 

Today, men want a God-fearing nation to arise out of an edu- 
cational system that is unwilling to admit that morality de- 
pends upon the eternal, unchanging law of God. It is ready to 
offer courses of guidance toward a multitude of secondary ends; 
but, toward that end which is basic, it offers no guidance at all." 
The writer is convinced that there must be a basic factor in the 
learning process, which must serve as a permeating influence on 
all the other branches of knowledge, in order to have the con- 
comitant learnings or the aggregate knowledge acquired serve 
man in the assurance of happiness in this life as well as in the 
life that is to come. 

Happiness consists in goodness; that is, the practice of virtue. 
How can the youth of this country be able to appreciate vir- 
tuous living unless they be educated to an appreciation of the 
intellectual and moral virtues? And how can they arrive at this 
appreciation of the intellectual and moral virtues except through 
a knowledge of the religious principles upon which the moral 
virtues are built? How can a school system which ignores re- 
ligion so completely as the public school system in this country, 
ever be able to preserve the democratic principles for which this 
nation stands and for which human blood is today being shed in 
order that it may continue? 


*Thomas A. Quigley, “The Contribution of Catholic Education to 
Democracy.” Tue Caruouic Epucationat Review, February, 1939, p. 97. 
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Democracy was founded on religious principles; hence, a true 
democratic education today must necessarily rest upon these 
same principles. Characteristic of American education in not 
facing and dealing with the really fundamental in man’s ex- 
perience has been its failure to deal with religion. As if by 
magic our students are expected to learn of the greater things in 
life from the lesser! We are firmly convinced of the truth of 
the statement made by Dr. R. 8. Clifton which says: 

In our present turmoil religion is of paramount importance to 
the individual, to our democracy, to the world. The aggression 
of non-Christian nations and their efforts to replace Christian 
morality with a Nietzchean transvaluation of values can be met 
successfully only by a living, vital Christianity. And yet, how 
ean America profess to be Christian when a recent survey shows 
that 16,000,000 of the 30,000,000 children between the ages of 
five and seventeen are receiving no religious instruction whatso- 
ever! Ignorance of religion will never lead people to become 
religious, especially in our present day.” 

In our overly scientific, materialistic age, religion provides the 
balance man needs. His sense of individuality makes him crave 
religion desperately, as it always has; without religion his life 
is less rich, less significant. Modern imperial rationalism is no 
substitute; man must believe that he as an individual partakes 
in some measure of the Divine. Denied a religious outlet for 
his vitality, finding his strongest emotions frustrated, man rebels, 
turns his energy into hate, creates governments as anti-religious 
as they are anti-democratic. 

We hear much, it is true, about “educating for democracy,” but 
are our public schools educating for democracy when they insist 
on leaving God out of the picture? Democracy rests upon the 
doctrine of man’s inalienable rights; every right a man possesses 
carries with it the duty of respecting those same rights possessed 
by his fellow-citizens; duties, to be effective, in the lives of the 
great generality of men, must have a sanction, namely a uni- 
versally accepted principle that has been successful in making 
this demand and thereby making democracy possible is THE 
FaTHERHOOD OF Gop AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF Man, the very 
core of the Christian religion. He that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law. This principle must be planted in the minds 


* Robert 8. Clifton, “Should Religion Be Taught in Our Schools?” The 
Educational Record, October, 1940, p. 445. 
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and hearts of youth if it is to control their conduct; such in- 
doctrination (if we may call it that) is effective only in the 
school that is teaching a positive religion.' 

Washington said in his Farewell Address: 


Our doctrine of equality and liberty, of humanity and 
charity, comes from our belief in the brotherhood of man 
through the Fatherhood of. God. The whole foundation of 
enlightened civilization, in government and society, and in busi- 
ness, rests on religion. Unless our people are thoroughly 
instructed in its great truths, they are not fitted either to under- 
stand our institutions or to provide them with adequate support. 
For our schools to be neglectful of their responsibility in this 
direction is to turn their graduates loose with simply an in- 
creased capacity to prey upon each other. Such a dereliction of 
duty would put in jeopardy the whole fabric of society.‘ 


If God is supposed to be coextensive with human experience 
and if education is intended to be the same, then God will enter 
into human life in proportion as He enters into the educational 
process wherever that process goes on. If God is not restricted 
to a few places in the week, and if education is not restricted 
to a few other times and places in the week, then the conclusion 
just stated seems inescapable.’ If America is to meet the chal- 
lenge of progress in the world today, the schools must produce 
leaders in whom religion and patriotism, character and citizen- 
ship, morality and social usefulness are inseparable. 

America, today, as in the days of the Founding Fathers, must 
have leaders whose spiritual powers have been developed, leaders 
who are inspired with a sense of responsibility to God and coun- 
try. The expression Pro Deo Et Patria must take on a clearer 
meaning than is often found today. With Calvin Coolidge the 
educators of this country would do well to say: 

Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious ae. os 

i 


all dispositions and habits which lead to true political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 


* Rev. George Johnson, “The Catholic School and American Democracy.” 
Carnouic Epvucationat Review, May, 1936, p. 37. 

“George Washi n, “Farewell Address.” Speeches of Famous Americans. 

*P. R. Ha ‘ “The Place of God in Education.” Religious Educa- 
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man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, the firmest props -of 
the duties of men and of citizens.* 

Today, we have a system of public schools that outwardly 
seems to measure up to the hopes and ideals of Horace Mann. 
Our school system is often spoken of as the keystone of our de- 
mocracy. But an analysis of the system makes it not at all 
difficult to point out many features that are not easily corre- 
lated with the ideals of democracy. Our schools are held to be 
democratic because they are attended by rich and poor alike; 
all are on the same basis. Does this make schools democratic? 
True democracy rests upon the trained intelligence of the in- 
dividual citizens, on the intelligence not of part of them, but of 
all of them. Lincoln says that “the true wealth of a nation 
rests on the cultivated talents of its citizens.” The United 
States is often referred to today as being the richest nation in 
the world. But in what does our wealth consist? Is it in the 
character of our citizens or in the financial gains achieved 
through the rapid strides we have made in the field of industry? 

If we are to succeed and to continue as a democratic nation, 
the spiritual side of man’s education cannot be neglected. In 
the words of Dr. Studebaker, our present U. S. Comeniaiee of 
Education: 

We must remember that in the interest both of valid religious 
freedom and of a genuine Americanism, the real defense of our 
democracy is the individual citizen devoted to his God and to 


humanity. Yes ... democracy must build for a greater human 
welfare in the nation and in the world.’ 


This is indeed encouraging, coming as it does from the man so 
vitally interested in the education of the people of this nation. 
A number of our State Superintendents of Public Instruction 
look upon it in the same light as is evidenced in letters re- 
ceived by the writer during a recent survey in determining the 
present status of religion in the public schools of the United 
States. Their most baffling question is, as to how the work is to 
be accomplished. At present, the Released Time Plan seems to 
offer the best solution. While this is far from the ideal situa- 
tion, it is at least a step in the right direction. 

*Calvin Coolidge, Address Delivered at Phillips onken, June, 1926. 


"John W. Studebaker, “Education and Spiritual 
Life, Official Journal of U.S. Office of Education, M 1941, p. 1 
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If democracy and religion are to survive in America, there 
must be more emphasis on sound moral and religious values to 
combat the many pictures of shallow, selfish, insufficient living 
which our movies, radio, and popular magazines hold up to us ~ 
as natural and desirable. Religious training in our schools could 
be an important factor in the return of religion to life. 

Recalling the charges that the educational system is directly 
responsible for the chaotic condition of the world today, Sister 
Mary Cyril of Seton Hill College, addressing the alumnae of 
the school, stated: 


The validity of our entire system of education is being chal- 
lenged in the fact that the years that have seen the greatest 
expansion in our educational facilities have also brought the 
world to what seems to be the beginning of a complete disinte- 
gration of Christian civilization and culture. . . . Educators 
must come back to the realization that Christianity is the only 
sound basis for education and the Christian social order proves 
more fruitful of human happiness than any other. It, alone, 
combines the possibilities of ordered progress with true liberty.* 


When shall we in America awake to the necessity of religious 
training for all our children? France has learned its lesson. It 
learned that the soul of a nation perishes whose citizens believe 
that it can be made strong, active, and benevolent by patterns 
of progress wholly material. England, too, has awakened. 
Alarmed by the outstanding degree of irreligion among her young 
recruits, England’s distinguished Catholic and non-Catholic 
leaders have agreed, as shown in a symposium published re- 
cently in The London Times, that legislation providing children 
in ali schools with facilities for an adequate training in religion 
is among the most important of all works of reconstruction. 
Obviously, an incidental effect of war is that, sweeping away all 
pretense and frivolity, it includes a temper in which men search 
their souls to the depths and bravely face stark reality. 

When shall the American people welcome the truth that has 
come home to France and England? “Education today,” as 
Dr. Studebaker has stressed, “must be one of the strongest props 
in our national defense.”* Unfortunately, however, one of the 
weakest spots in our national defense, to preserve our way of 


* Sister Mary Cyril Aaron, “Is Education to Blame for World Chaos?” 
The Catholic Telegraph Register, August 2, 1940, p. 5. 
*Dr. John W. Studebaker, loco. cit., p. 162. 
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life, is the omission of religious training in our public schools. 
This indifference to God and to religion, fostered by a system of 
education that ignores God, makes our way of life most vulner- 


able. As Msgr. Freking states: 


The ignoring of religion endangers the perpetuity of those 
moral and religious institutions which are most characteristic of 
our American life. It imperils the future of religion among us, 
and with religion, the future of the nation, itself. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
are based on a belief in God and upon the religious principles 
following that belief.’ 


And Dr. Manion of the University of Notre Dame, in a recent 
address delivered on The Trouble with Secular Democracy, says: 
“The so-called American intellectuals, even more than a lack 
of armament, constitute the real hazard in America’s defense 
program.” ** In the words of our Holy Father Pius XII, “What 
age has been, for all its technical, and purely civic progress, 
more tormented than our own by a spiritual emptiness and deep- 
felt interior poverty?” ** The answer to this question is well 
stated by His Excellency Archbishop MecNicholas, when, in ad- 
dressing the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, he said: “If 
the boys and girls of today are to become the useful, upright, 
God-fearing men and women of tomorrow, they must be thor- 
oughly trained in religion and in a moral code based on re- 
ligion.”’ 

Human beings are not sacred because the State says so, nor 
because the Declaration ef Independence says so, but because 
they belong to God. As Dr. Johnson reminds us, “The truth 
-will make us free only if we love the truth and live it.”** Dis- 
cussing the World of Tomorrow, District Attorney Thomas A. 
Dewey of New York called for “a reassertion by religion of its 
leadership,” in the America of the future and further stated that 
to preserve our liberties and our position as a great nation, we 


* Edward A. Freking, “Released Time.” The Catholic Telegraph Re- 
gister, November 14, 1941, 3° 

"Clarence E. Manion, “The Trouble with Secular Democracy.” The 
Catholic Teenage Register, Novembr 14, 1941, p. 1. 

* Pope Pius XII, Encyclical: Summi Pontificatus, p. 3. ; 

* John T. MecNicholas, O.P., Address Delivered bejore the Catholic Stu- 
dents Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, quoted in America, September 4, 1937. 

“ Rev. George Johnson, “Our Task in the Present Crisis.” Tue Carn- 
EpvoationaL Review, May, 1941, p. 257. 
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must “strive to put some steel into the national spine.” * 
President F. D. Roosevelt stated the close relationship between 
democracy and religion in his memorable message to Congress 
in 1940, when he said: 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack has 
come from the sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy 
has been overthrown, the spirit of free worship has disappeared. 
And, where religion and democracy have vanished, good faith 
and reason in international affairs have given way to strident 
and brute force.’* 


In the beginning, God was the central theme around which all 
public education in the United States was built. To teach the 
rising generation reverence for Deity and to inculcate habits 
embodying the highest moral standards into their lives was the 
primary objective in education as established by our early for- 
bears. Unfortunate, indeed, the place allotted to religious train- 
ing by the founder of the American Public School System! 

God and religion are absolutely essential to a democracy. If 
a democracy surrenders a belief in God as the source of rights, 
as is affirmed by the Declaration of Independence, then the State 
itself remains as the supposed source of human rights and lib- 
erties. Then a dictator usurps the authority which rightly be- 
longs to the King of Kings and people are slaves. But where 
are our children to learn these truths if religion be omitted from 
the curriculum of our public schools? 

After almost a century of godless education, America today 
must admit its failure. We have witnessed a deterioration in 
nearly all of the sacred institutions of society. We have seen 
rise up before us institutions of paganism and their inevitable 
evil—the degeneration of youth and the crumbling of family 
life. The modern public school system from kindergarten to 
university may teach a man how to make a living, but it can 
never teach him how to make a life, and until man knows how 
to make a life he is not educated,*” for do not religious principles 
form the basis of true democratic education? 

Sister Seramur, §.C. 
St. Sebastian High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


* Thomas A. Dewey, “One Remedy Alone Will Cure Our Public Morale,” 
quoted by B. L. Masse. America, September 13, 1941, p. 63. 

* Franklin D. Roosevelt, Message to Congress, 1940. — 

™ M. Raymond, 0.CS.C., The Man Who Got Even with God, p. 43. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND MODERN METHODS OF 
TEACHING RELIGION 


Progressivism has so pervaded modern methods in education 
that we are inclined to look to the future for the solution of 
our educational problems. Rigid requirements and certified 
credits, demanded by accrediting agencies, leave our teachers 
little time and give them no incentive to study methods and 
techniques, past and present, other than those suggested by 
these agencies. Our religion teachers, too, placing their hopes 
in the future, fail to see, at times, that our inheritance from past 
centuries holds the key to the solution of many of our present 
problems. The more recent textbooks in religion indicate an 
awareness of the fact that aims and methods and techniques 
are very important in the field of religious instruction. Now 
that we are alive to the problem of methodology in teaching re- 
ligion, we ought to be thorough in our investigation and ex- 
amine the past as well as the present. It is our contention that 
St. Augustine has much to teach us in methods of teaching re- 
ligion and that a return to the methods of St. Augustine would 
be undertaken with a consequent enrichment of educational 
psychology. 

The influence of Augustine’s method of catechizing has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of time and after fifteen centuries it may 
be hailed today as a standard for all other catechetical methods, 
both old and new. From the fifth century and throughout the 
Middle Ages it was the model upon which were patterned the 
methods of such great religion teachers as Isidore of Seville, 
the Venerable Bede and Alcuin. The De Institutione Clericorum 
of Hrabanus Maurus is an adaptation of Augustine’s two works: 
De Catechidandis Rudibus and De Doctrina Christiana. 
Petrarch, Erasmus, Vives and George Wicelius acknowledge 
their indebtedness to St. Augustine’s methods. The Caté 
chisme Historique (1679) of Abé Claude Fleury follows Au- 
gustine’s method of making Bible and Church History the back- 
ground of religious instruction. Felbiger’s catechism, published 
in 1779, bears the imprint of its Augustinian source upon its 
very title, Grundsdtze des Katechisierens aus den Schriften und 
Beispielen der heiligen Vater, vornehmlich des hl. Cyrillus und 
Augustinus. That Archbishop Gruber based his method on that 
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of St. Augustine is also indicated on the title page of the cate- 
chism which he published in 1832, Praktisches Handbuch der 
Katechetik fiir Katholiken oder Anweisung und Katechisationen 
im Geiste des hl. Augustinus. Finally, the Munich Method, 
based upon St. Augustine’s method, brings the latter into promi- 
nence and gives it an important place even among contem- 
porary methods of teaching religion. Sharp speaks of Augustine’s 
method with the highest praise: “Of all the methods of Chris- 
tian instruction that have come down to us from antiquity, that 
of St. Augustine, . . . is the most systematic so far as methods 
are concerned, and it is the most famous.” * 

Modern progressive education has laid too much emphasis on 
method and not enough on content. The vast amount of litera- 
ture and the many courses offered on teacher-training lay little 
stress on the knowledge of the teacher while they insist with 
religious fervor upon techniques, skills, management and other 
such items of methodology. Recently, a high school teacher, 
who had spent ten years in a Progressive School, spoke out 
against this practice of emphasizing method to the neglect of 
content: 


Our superintendents are trained in janitor-management, 
school-building design, budget-making—to be foremen at the 
head of educational plants—and in the methods of teaching. 
Modern superintendents are not teachers; they know how to 
teach any subject under heaven, but they are literally not. re- 
quired to know anything about subject matter itself. My own 
superintendent’s academic equipment is typical; it is only 
roughly that of a college freshman. The remainder of his 200 
credit hours are in courses in administration and theory .... 
He knows nothing about English, the languages, the humanities, 
or science. But he can and does tell us teachers exactly what 
methods to use in teaching all these subjects.” 


While it is true that modern educators, especially the so-called 
Progressive educators, have put entirely too much stress on 
method to the neglect of subject matter, it is, unfortunately, 
also true that Catholic educators in general and religion teachers 
in particular have, at times, not given enough attention to 


John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1929, p. 23. 
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methods of teaching. Many writers in the field of Catechetics 
are complaining about this today. Fuerst, for example, says: 

Our failure to improve religious education lies in the fact that 

our teachers of religion lack a thorough theological and ascetical 
foundation and its complement, an insight into psychological 
methods. The history of catechesis and catechetics bears out 
this contention.* 
Yet it cannot be gainsaid that, under capable and inspiring 
leadership, the method and the whole field of religious instruc- 
tion is gaining much ground and gives much promise of most 
gratifying results. To be convinced of this, one need only ex- 
amine the books and magazine articles of such zealous religious 
educators as Bandas, Baierl, Collins, Drinkwater, Kirsch, Mc- 
Mahon, Fuerst, Montessori, Sharp and others. We should follow 
the lead of such men in order to discover the best methods for 
the effective teaching of religion. In the works of these men, 
we can find much material in methods of teaching religion which 
St. Augustine put forth in his De Catechizandis Rudibus. This 
work embodies many principles of modern pedagogy and effec- 
tive methods of teaching religion. Ostdiek bears out this con- 
tention: 

It (De Catechizandis Rudibus) embodies nearly all the prin- 
‘ciples and methods of modern pedagogy. Among other things 
it stresses questioning to learn the pupil’s mind and background, 
adaption of instruction to the pupil, simple language, limited 
subject matter, a central theme, individual attention, the culti- 
vation of interest and favorable attitudes, and finally bodily 
comfort. No wonder this work was so widely used in Europe 
during the Middle Ages ‘and is even followed to a large extent 
today in the Munich Method.‘ 

Since the pupil is the principal agent and the efficient cause 
in the learning process, the teacher, in order to devise suitable 
methods, must know something of the background and previous 
knowledge and experience of the pupil. This information the 
teacher can obtain either from reliable acquaintances of the 
pupil or from the pupil himself. This can be done by putting 
to the pupil tactful and judicious questions. The questions 
which St. Augustine would have the teacher put to the pupil aim 


* Anthony N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching of Religion. New York: 
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to test the motives, ideals and the previous knowledge of the one 
to be instructed.’ Augustine goes on to tell us that if the student 
has worthy motives, the teacher should thank God and commend 
the pupil. If, however, the pupil’s motives are unworthy he will 
probably lie to the teacher. From this very lie, the teacher is 
to take his cue. Instead of exposing the false pretense of the 
pupil, the teacher should present worthy motives in such attrac- 
tive garb “as to make him take delight in being actually such 
as he desires to seem.”* The same procedure is to be followed 
in the matter of high ideals. Find out the pupil’s favorite 
author or the person to whom the pupil looks for guidance and 
inspiration. If his ideal is a lofty one, then approve and be 
glad with the pupil at his happy choice. But, if his ideal is not 
worthy of approval and esteem, the teacher must put before the 
pupil euch a lofty ideal as may arrest his interest and inspire 
him to imitation.’ This has reference to human ideals and 
models, which are to be used as stepping-stones to our Highest 
Ideal and Model, the Person of Christ: 
The same Lord Jesus Christ, God-Man, is at once a token of 
* divine love towards us and an example among us of man’s lowli- 
ness, to the end that our swollen conceit, great as it is, might be 
healed by an even greater antidote. For the misery of man’s 
pride is great, but the mercy of God’s humility is greater. With 
this love, then, set before you as an end to which you may refer 
all that you say. So give all your instruction that he to whom 
you speak by hearing may believe, and by believing may hope, 
and by hoping may love.® 
Augustine insists also that the teacher must know something 
of the nature of the mind. In the learning process, the mind 
goes through a definite series of activities and in a definite order. 
The method then should be adjusted to the mind of the student. 
McMahon tells us that “the child does his own thinking in his 
own way. St. Augustine says the child thinks qua child (‘puer 
pueriliter’).”® In the sixteenth chapter of the De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, wherein Augustine begins his model instruction, he first 
sets the stage by beginning with the pupil’s own life and inter- 


*Cfr. St. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus, 5, 9; 8, 12. 
* Ibidem, 5, 9. 
" Ibidem, 8, 12. 
* Ibidem, 4, 8. 
*John T. McMahon, Some Methods of Teaching Religion. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1928, p. 193. 
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ests. His approach is psychological rather than logical. He 
makes use of suitable stories and gives many illustrations of the 
different types of men who seek rest and happiness either in 
riches or honors or worldly pleasures. Then he points out by 
analogy and contrast that true peace and happiness are found 
only in the love and service of God. Further he assures the 
candidate that his worthy motives and lofty ideals will not go 
unrewarded even in this life and he holds aloft to the pupil high 
hopes of true joy and peace, the inseparable companions of a 
good conscience. 

But you, inasmuch as you are —s that true rest which 
is promised to Christians after this life, shall taste its sweetness 
and comfort even here amid the bitterest afflictions of this life, 
if you love the commandments of Him Who has promised it. 
For quickly will you realize that the fruits of righteousness are 
sweeter than those of iniquity, and that a man finds more 


genuine, pleasurable joy in a good conscience amid afflictions 
than he who has a bad conscience amid delights.° 


Such a procedure as this, while certainly based on solid reason- 
ing and, therefore, most satisfying to the intellect, is, moreover, 
calculated to appeal to the heart and to move the will to habits 
of virtue. Such a method gives the student a double security. 
It gives him the assurance of an eternal reward hereafter and 
also helps him to understand and appreciate that the state of 
grace is the beginning of eternal bliss or a heaven on earth. 
Augustine’s method, therefore, is admirably suited to attain the 
real aim of religious instruction; that is, to bring the pupil nearer 
to God. The religion teacher, who spends all his energy in 
cramming into the head of the pupil a maximum of knowledge 
about God, would do well if he directed most of that energy in 
bringing the pupil as a person nearer to God. Our task is not 
to develop a group of immature theologians, but rather to pro- 
duce a generation of young people dominated and living by their 
faith. Mere mental discipline may be laudable in the other sub- 
jects, but in the teaching of religion it is only a step toward the 
disciplining of the will. The aim and method of religious in- 
struction is to terminate in action. We learn only as much as 
we do. Or, to put it another way, religion is a life to be lived 
and not merely a subject to be taught. Religion is a life to be 


” De Catechizandis Rudibus, 16, 25. 
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lived in the service of Christ and as such it is a spirit of loyalty 
to Christ to be caught, instead of being merely a school subject 
to be taught. This attitude is entirely in keeping with the words 
of the late Holy Father Pope Pius XI: “The highest ideal of the 
religion teacher is to form other Christs.” Hence, after impart- 
ing knowledge, Augustine checks not only the belief of the pupil 
but also his resolve to live the Christian life: “After the instruc- 
tion you should ask him whether he believes these things and 
desires to observe them.” ™* 

Modern educators make much of the idea of providing for the 
individual differences of pupils. They suggest that, as far as 
possible, individual attention must be given to each student. 
Entire chapters in recent textbooks on education are devoted to 
pointing out the individual differences of the pupils, differences 
in mental capacity, in physical development, in interest, in spe- 
cial aptitudes, socio-economic differences, differences in per- 
sonality traits and the like. We are in whole-hearted accord 
with these sane suggestions. We beg to take issue, however, at 
the intimations in these textbooks, which imply or state outright 
that the provision for individual differences is a new discovery 
or, at least, that its application was neglected in the past. Cer- 
tainly St. Augustine leaves no room for doubt that he was keenly 
aware that his pupils were individual human beings with dis- 
tinctive traits and aptitudes. He never loses sight of this in his 
selection of subject matter and in the method of presentation. 
His objectives are always clearly fixed and his methods are care- 
fully selected with a view to attaining these objectives with the 
greatest amount of pupil interest. 


It cannot fail to be the case that different persons should af- 
fect in different ways the one who intends to instruct. ... I 
can testify to you from my own experience that I am differently 
stirred according as he to whom I see before me waiting for 
instruction is cultivated or a dullard, a fellow-citizen or a 
stranger, a rich man or a poor man, a private citizen or a public 
man, a man having some official authority, a person of this or 
that family, of this or that age or sex, coming to us from this or 
that school of philosophy, or from this or that popular error, 
and in keeping with my own varying feelings my discourse itself 
opens, proceeds, and closes.'? 


" Ibidem, 26, 50. 
Ibidem, 15, 23. 
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Here St. Augustine proves conclusively that he is, indeed, very 
much concerned with providing for the individual differences of 
his hearers. In fact, Augustine goes a step further than even 
the moderns. The individual qualities and abilities of his pupils 
affect him to such an extent that he is personally influenced by 
their presence. When he has thus fused his personality with 
that of his pupil, his understanding, his feelings, and his sym- 
pathy will be such that the method of instructing will flow natu- 
rally and spontaneously. His love for the pupil will suggest the 
best method to be adopted as each case presents itself. 


And since the same medicine is not to be applied to all al- 
though the same love is due to all, so also love itself is in travail 
with some, becomes weak with others; is at pains to edify some, 
dreads to be the cause of offense to others; stoops to some, before 
others stands with head erect; is gentle ‘to some, and stern to 
others; an enemy to none, mother to all.2* 


How vain are the babblings of modern educationists in the face 
of such eloquence, rich with wisdom and love! 

St. Augustine’s method of catechizing is sometimes called the 
psychological method. Such an appellation is justified from 
what we have seen in this article. It is of the essence of the 
psychological method to adapt the instruction to the pupil’s 
nature and to his manner of learning. Bandas tells us that “the 
child assimilates a given subject, not in one act, but only gradu- 
ally. The child first apprehends, then it understands, and finally 
begins to practice.”** Augustine suits his method to the psy- 
chology of the individual, first by presenting the doctrine so as 
to make an impression upon the senses and the imagination; 
then he explains the truth, giving reasons and arguments for it; 
and finally he impresses the doctrine upon the heart and mind 
and will of the pupil so as to win the pupil’s conviction and to 
help him to apply the doctrine to his everyday life. 

Augustine’s method has also been referred to as the historical 
method. He himself testifies to this when he says: “The narra- 
tion is complete when the beginner is first instructed from the 
text ‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth’ down to 


Ibidem, | 
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the present period of Church history.” ** Throughout his model 
lesson (De Catechizandis Rudibus, chap. 16 to 27), Augustine 
weaves the historical fabric of Revelation by means of the 
threads of Biblical events. He explains the Old Testament in 
the light of the New. For, he tells us, “In the Old Testament 
the New is concealed, and in the New the Old is revealed.” ** 

More often, Augustine’s method of teaching religion is called 
the narration method. This method is hallowed by the experi- 
ence of the ages. It was the method used by the Prophets and 
Patriarchs. The Biblical accounts are presented by this method. 
Christ and His disciples used this method to good advantage and 
the Church Fathers followed in their train. The narrative 
method has been criticized by some who claim that this method 
reduces the pupil to the passive réle of a mere listener and that 
it therefore lacks the elements of pupil interest and pupil activ- 
ity. This need not be so if the teacher takes care to blend this 
method nicely with what we know of human nature and the 
psychology of the child. Augustine strove always to model his 
life and teaching upon that of his Master and the method of 
Christ was the narrative method. All through the two model 
lessons of Augustine, we can see the influence of Christ’s method 
of narration of developing the theme with the active cooperation 
of the listeners. 

Since Augustine’s method of catechizing combines and bal- 
ances the essential features of the best modern methods, it is 
well suited to attain the whole end of religious instruction, which 
comprises both knowledge and activity. Augustine’s method 
aims at the enlightenment of the mind: “All that I myself under- 
stand, I wish to make understood by my hearers.”*" But his 
method, as we have seen above, goes beyond and above mere 
knowledge. It aims to attain the substantial, the practical pur- 
pose of religious instruction, that is, to incline the will of the 
pupil to habits of virtue, so that the religious training of the 
pupil will terminate in a life marked by the harmonious blend- 
ing of knowledge and virtue. 

No matter what methods seem best suited to our particular 
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situation, whatever our personal preferences may be, the fact 
still remains that St. Augustine has many suggestions which we 
might follow with profit. In a word, the Augustinian method of 
teaching religion is basic and fundamental to any effective 
theory of teaching. 


Louis A. Ronatong, 0.8.A. 
Augustinian Seminary, 
Mt. Saint Rita, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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A PLEA FOR A WIDE INTEREST 


The contrasts, contradictions and conflicts of our time are 
constant sources of bewilderment to many of us. The ferment, 
the movement back and forth in the thing called “civilization” 
or “culture,” if you will, have unbalanced many philosophies. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes seldom refers to “culture” in the second 
volume of his Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe 
without stopping the reader with a set of quotes about the word. 
He is a bit in doubt about what culture means and where it is 
going. We must agree with him. 

Time was when work was an insupportable burden; today 
lack of work is for many an insupportable burden. Toeless shoes 
once meant adversity; they have come to mean a sort of el- 
egance. On occasion we confuse the importance of tooth paste 
and library paste, of bath salt and table salt. : 

There are times when we have speed without destination, 
pageantry without meaning, meals without grace. Art is long 
and time is fleeting, yet the “black art” of destruction threatens 
to wreck the constructive efforts of mankind, blacking out the 
art of the ages as surely as the Mongols did in the Middle Ages. 
In his History of Civilization Lynn Thorndike wrote, when the 
book appeared during a recent World War, that inasmuch as 
mankind seemed bent on the destruction of civilization he would 
do what he could to preserve some knowledge and appreciation 
of man and his works. 

The organized destruction and counter-destruction which are 
raking the world with sharp teeth as sirens shriek wildly, al- 
most convince that man seeks evil, shame and sorrow. Yet man 
does not seek evil, harm or horror. He seeks good, but in his 
bewilderment may lose what good he has, not find the good he 
seeks. 

In so far as Catholics are concerned, the time may have come 
for a re-examination of our achievements, a re-examination to 
discover how fully the phrase yiv has been carried 
out in our schools. Catholics, I fear, are too complacent, too 
smug, too self-satisfied when the historical retrospect shows the 
myriad wonders of another day. What a glorious array those 
achievements make! But what of today? 
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The answer may be, truthfully enough, that Catholic life today 
is not so deep, not so unself-conscious, not so impulsively child- 
like as it was in the olden time. But should that not be a chal- 
lenge? If our heritage is so great, should we not show our ap- 
preciation by being enlivened to imitate it? 

The Catholic school both as idea and instrument ought to be 
expressive of the best in art. All connected with the school, from 
janitor to principal, to teachers, to students, should concentrate 
on making their place of work and study the finest within the 
limits of circumstances, The pictures, the blackboards, the 
rooms, the corridors, the very textbooks, above all the library, 
the method of teaching, the spirit and unction of those teaching 
and being taught—these should be integrated to bring a lifting 
of the heart and mind and personality. Whether the students 
be artistic or not is a matter of little importance; this elevation 
of spirit should be with them and in them when they are in 
school. It should so permeate them that when they leave school- 
days behind the mere recollection should send a comforting glow 
through all their years. 

There is little glow about school life for many students today. 
How often do we hear the painful observation: “I’m glad I’m 
done with school!” It is possible that many who express their 
feelings thus are not to be blamed. 

Questions are in order. How deeply do we interest our pupils 
in having not only serviceable things about them but artistic 
things as well? How well designed is the equipment used in 
our schools? Are the textbooks we use in grade school and high 
school well printed, well designed, well edited? Are we creating 
an abiding love for books? Are the hand, the eye and the heart 
being won over? Do our students put down their books with 
reluctance? 

A book poorly done is an offense against many of the arts 
but, against the art of learning, a gross offense. The writing 
of a text may be well done, but is the editing as capable? Are 
the illustrations intriguing? Is the publisher a devotee of 
aesthetics or merely a commercializing promoter? 

The truth is that some of our texts contain errors of fact, 
glaring crudities, annoying repetitions, ambiguities and contra- 
dictions. One text on Ancient History says that the New Testa- 
ment was written only in Greek. Another says the early Chris- 
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tians “prayed to the images of the Saints!” A text on the 
Middle Ages enumerates the Sacraments so ambiguously that 
the Mass seems to be included among them. I know of a Cath- 
olic Reader in which the editor turned out to be that contra- 
diction known as a prudish Catholic. Kilmer’s “Trees” in the 
poem she chopped down with her little hatchet. In the ex- 
ample in question we have this: 

Poems are made by men’ like me 

But only God can make a tree. 
Trees ought always be printed in couplets because of the sharply 
differentiated metaphors, yet I have seen it in the sonnet 
arrangement. 

What has been happening to the art of penmanship, to letter 
writing, to composition? We are losing the art of penmanship. 
With tests 99 and 44/100 per cent complete students are called 
upon to do little writing. With many forms of tests they ap- 
proach perfection as checkers, under-scorers and filler-inners. 
Short cuts have deceived even the experts who prepare the tests. 
. When a test, surprisingly enough, does require writing too little 
space is left for the normal hand to write! Letter writing may 
not be the most precious of the arts, but for many it remains 
the only form of creative expression. Apparently the many | 
must be denied the satisfaction of soul which may come from 
a letter well done. 

What has the Catholic school been doing to refresh the droop- 
ing art of living? . What has the Catholic school been doing 
to bring back from Lazarus the graces of gratitude, courtesy, 
good manners, loyalty, hospitality and graciousness? These 
virtues should be interlaced with the things and people about 
us. If our surroundings are gracious, we may be gracious and 
graceful. If our companions are inviting, we may be hospitable. 
If school is well and deeply loved, surely we will have little 
trouble with loyalty. 

Can it be that we have become gadgeteered and have anni- 
hilated art? Does not the Muse require musing rather than 
amusing? Are we ceasing to be Catholic with a philosophy 
and becoming seculars with a philousophy? It seems to me 
that we must return from the modern, nasty meaning of the 
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word propaganda to the holy, religious meaning of the word. 
With depth of real feeling and true understanding, with per- 
spective on the true values which ages other than our own 
had because they took time to think things out and make them 
correctly, we must turn to our works. These works, done with 
all the fervor of our beings in the good, old Catholic tradition, 
must be fashioned into our schools, churches and homes, into the 
very books and brooms, into the very furniture and fashions, 
into the very minds and bodies of our Catholic people. We 
must take it as a postulate that any Catholic who is not inter- 
ested in expressing his Catholicity in his manual works, either 
as artist or as appreciative user, does not achieve the full 
significance of the word Catholic. 
Epwarp Francis MouHLeER. 
Mary Manse College, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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WHAT ONE DEAN DID ABOUT VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The writer was hardly settled in her office when mental dis- 
comfiture seized her and threatened to hold her timelessly. Reg- 
istration for fall entrants was under way. A slip of a girl came 
to talk over courses. Smiling shyly, she said that she wanted 
to become a laboratory technician. “I love chemistry and I 
got my best grade in it, too; I want to specialize in it and then 
go into industry.” We assured her that she could major in 
chemistry; we set before her an array—inorganic, organic, phys- 
ical and biochemistry, quantitative and qualitative analysis, 
chemical calculations, literature of chemistry, and German, to 
further reading possibilities. She smiled happily in anticipation; 
we were, however, apprehensive of what would happen when she 
sought the longed-for position in industry. We suggested that 
other courses might be more practical, but the young lady was 
determined and not to be moved by suggestions. Another regis- 
trant came. Radio allured her. Did we have a course? She 
could not be happy in any other field, she knew. Then came 
the prospective journalist, the teacher and the social worker, 
the M.D. and the statistician, the business administrator, and 
the private secretary, the photographer, the hostess and court 
interpreter. Yes, and there came, too, the applicant who had no 
idea of what she wanted to become; she and her parents were 
sure that she needed a college education, but what specific 
training she needed—that was her problem and ours! 

Could we, in conscience, admit students for these diverse 
fields? They could major in mathematics or sociology, in lan- 
guage or music; they could prepare for radio work or to teach 
“the young idea to shoot,” but what of their future? Teaching 
positions were no longer waiting for women graduates. Would 
each ardent, trained young “Bachelor” find a place for herself 
in her chosen profession? If she could not, if there were no 
openings for women, then must we not make her aware of the 
fact? 

A summer of conferences at the Catholic University stimulated © 
our long-cherished desire to find an answer to these questions. 
The Office of Education at Washington, mine of vocational 
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guidance though it is, had no data about professional oppor- 
tunities for women in our locality. We tried the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Some information was available, but it was 
too general to be useful. The Department of Labor in Albany 
had no answer for us. After we had hopefully run the gamut 
of possible sources of information, we were forced, like the little 
red hen, to the conclusion that we must “do it ourselves.” 

Our problem of doing a vocational survey of the city was 
presented to several seniors, all of whom at once offered to give 
such assistance as they could. Then we invited several persons 
from without the college to collaborate. The Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo Foundation, New York State Employ- 
ment Bureau, University of Buffalo were represented at the 
initial meeting. The survey was looked upon as necessary and 
timely. Committee members promised to support our effort 
and to give aid when and wherever possible. They were helpful 
in suggesting names of individuals to be interviewed. From 
start to close, they were interested and gave moral support. 

Selection was made from a group of volunteer students for 
interviewers. Most of them were uninitiated in interview pro- 
cedures. The importance of poise, professionalism, careful and 
appropriate grooming, the time element were discussed. A ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up; questions were to be memorized, modi- 
fied to meet circumstances of the interview, withheld when the 
answer was obvious. Group instruction of the interviewers was 
supplemented by individual “brush-up” before each appointment. 

We issued letters to individuals, employees and business firms, 
stating our plan, our procedure, and asking for their coopera- 
tion. A postcard, addressed to us, was enclosed. It bore the 
message: 

We are, are not, interested in the survey you propose. 


For an appointment you may call M—————— whose 
telephone is——————_-. 


One hundred twenty-seven such letters were mimeographed and 
sent out, the students doing the work. More than one hundred 
cards were returned to us. The interest and promised coopera- 


tion encouraged us greatly. 
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Student-interviewers were chosen according to their respective 
interests whenever possible. With the returned post-card and 
the class schedule in hand, the student made the appointment 
with the designated person. The interview never lost its interest, 
its thrill, for the students. Often they were taken through the 
plant, introduced to personnel, and invited to “come again.” 

As soon as possible after the interview, the student wrote it 
up. She was not permitted to take notes during the interview. 
Some followed the questions and answers in writing the inter- 
view, others summarized, and others gave the details of con- 
versation. The questions were as follows: 

Do you employ women? Are they necessarily college 
graduates? 

What is the nature of their work? 

Are they employed because you prefer the college graduate, 
or because, apart from their preparation, they seem better 
equipped to satisfy your expectations? 

What skills, techniques, abilities would you suggest be de- 
veloped in a possible future employee? 

Would you allow a student to spend, without compensation, 
some of her free time here, rendering such service as she can 
give, acquainting herself with the routine of the business? 

Is incomes offered? What is the nature of the advance- 
ment 

Is preferment given to men? If so, why? 

Is experience required? Where can it be acquired? 

Would you give us an idea of the salary range? Do you 
pension employees? At what age? 

Are there any suggestions you would care to make? Any 
questions you would like to ask? 

Are you willing that we incorporate into our survey the infor- 
mation you have so kindly given us? 

Organizations cooperating with us were as diversified as pos- 
sible. Among them are department stores, a florist, an under- 
taker, a commercial photographer, portrait photographers, air- 
line companies, newspapers, weather bureau, libraries, banks, 
hospitals, social agencies, advertising designer, Museum of Nat- 
ural Science, Albright Art Gallery, chain-store offices, milling 
companies, Municipal Housing Authority, Buffalo Sewer Author- 
ity, Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power, Comptometer School, 
hotels, radio corporations, Dupont, water filtration plant, De- 
partment of Education, Kellog Spencer and Sons, League of 
Women Physicians, Postal Telegraph and Western Union, New 
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York Telephone Company, Travelers’ Aid, veterinary hospitals, 
National Gypsum, American Brass Company, American Alumi- 
num, New York Central Railroad, National Aniline and Chem- 
ical Company, Studio Theater, Visiting Nursing Association, 
Zonta Club, Merckens Chocolate Company, Lacteal Analytical 
Company, psychiatric wards, Buffalo Testing Laboratories, auto- 
mobile companies, furniture and wall-paper designers, and music 
stores. 

To the interview material we added pertinent details from 
the notices of Federal and State Civil Service examinations. 
Buffalo is a great war industry center, hence some major indus- 
tries readily granted the interview but asked that the name, 
as well as the information, be withheld from our survey. 

Added to our Guidance Library, we now have a volume en- 
titled, “Survey of Occupations of Women Graduates of Liberal 
Arts Colleges—Limited to the Buffalo Area.” Our study is avail- 
able to all who wish to consult it. It is in daily use among 
our students. Its greatest value is to them, but we know that 
we have contributed something to our city, to the literature 
of vocational counselling. 

Now that we are at war, conditions are rapidly changing in 
industry, in professions, and in trades. It is our intention, 
along with our accelerated program, to broaden our survey by 
the inclusion of a study of opportunities and needs of the entire 
Niagara Frontier, and to revisit many of the organizations that 
collaborated with us. Calls from personnel directors are coming 
in from firms that employed no women when we called on them. 
Now there is need for them, so we must ascertain how best to 
prepare the students of today to become well fitted for the tasks 
of tomorrow. 


Sister SAINT Ursuta, G.NS.H. 


D’Youville College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KEEP THEM READING 


What a world of books we have! No one could possibly read 
them all; nor is it advisable that anyone should, granted he 
could. Discrimination and choice are imperative. So much is 
printed that is either untruthful or is just planned propaganda 
that the individual reader needs to be critically discriminating. 
One must modify Carlyle’s definition that the true university 
is a collection of books. The purpose of this paper is to provide, 
a brief survey of the supplementary reading program as it is 
carried on in correlation with college English rhetoric classes, 
or in some cases in literature classes, and to present a revised 
list of books for this need. 

The reading of the college student falls into three main divi- 
sions: curricular, or subject-matter reading; extra-curricular, or 
reading for cultural enrichment along suggested lines; and finally, 
the surplus of newspapers, magazines and comic strips. The 
average college freshman’s reading background consists of this 
third division (the current floating material), a few standard 
high school classics, like The House of the Seven Gables, Ivan- 
hoe, Treasure Island; a few of the current popular novels, and 
finally an uncertain grasp of a college textbook page. 

College freshmen present many reading difficulties. Trained 
in a variety of elementary and secondary curricula, where they 
may or may not have received basic reading drill, they have a 
very uneven reading efficiency. In some instances a student may 
have been a victim of various trial-and-error experiments in 
the earlier years; occasionally a poor reader may have received 
remedial work, and that perhaps haphazardly. Whatever the 
preparation, many come to college work with little knowledge 
of books other than textbooks, with little interest in reading as a 
form of enrichment, and finally with the physical handicap of 
a short eye-span and a consequent slow reading pace. When 
one adds to this condition their uncertainty in grammar and their 
very limited vocabularies, it is little wonder that they are 
unable to break up the thought in a long textbook sentence or to 
keep up the reading pace of college assignments. 

A discussion of causes for these reading disabilities would lead 
this paper too far astray. We must take the college freshman 
611 
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as he is and try, as best we may, to remedy the situation. So 
widespread is it that all teachers in all departments recognize 
it and should feel an equal responsibility to do remedial work 
wherever possible. Given an intelligent and healthy student, 
progress in every department is in direct proportion to ability to 
understand the printed page. As Professor Fitzhugh of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland wrote in a recent issue of the College 
English Newsletter (December, 1941): 


The fact is, except in a few places, that college teachers must 
assume the burden (1) of grounding students in clear, coherent, 
grammatical expression of whatever they need to say, and (2) 
of training them by continuous and directed exercise in assimi- 
lating the essential content of a printed page of substantial 
value. If higher education is to have any meaning, it must 
build on this basis, and it can no longer assume it in freshmen. 
Most students who enter college write poorly and read sloppily. 
But they can be trained to do both better, and they must be. .. . 

What are the colleges doing? There has been much pedagogic 
talk about basic skills and attitudes. Some of it has been 
reduced to action. A few colleges have approached it seriously, 
thoroughly, in a clinical manner, with the aid of special facilities. 
Others, the majority, have tried it through a careful reading 
program. A survey of English departments in more than one 
hundred colleges and universities reveals that assigned reading 
is required in practically all freshman courses. But this required 
reading varies from classical literature to modern literature and 
includes all types. 

Of the work surveyed for this paper, that at Stephens College 
is the most thorough and has special interest. Roy I. Johnson, 
writing of it in a monograph on reading, edited by the reading 
authority, William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, first 
defines the reading process as involving four things: (1) a simple 
understanding of the symbols, an accurate grasp of the author’s 
meaning; (2) the assimilation of the author’s meaning into the 
background of experience already acquired by the reader; (3) an 
adequate interpretation of the author’s meaning together with 
its logical implications; and (4) an intelligent use or application 
of ideas acquired in reading. 

He then presents the three-part program for the improvement 
of reading, as it has been inaugurated at Stephens. The first 
phase is the basal training given in the English composition 
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course, now called “English Communications.” Here the aim 
is to develop a greater interest in reading, intensive emphasis 
on vocabulary, an analysis of types of organization in the para- 
graph and the whole composition, a study of interpretation, and 
the development of essential library skills. 

The second phase provides for an extension of reading train- 
ing into the content fields, this training to become a part of 
the regular instruction in the various subjects. To this end a 
volunteer committee of six teachers, each representing a differ- 
ent subject-matter field, discussed the subject of improvement 
in reading efficiency. Since all agreed that the development of a 
permanent ability in reading, interpretation, evaluating and 
applying might well become the most important objective in all 
courses in general education, they accepted the function of read- 
ing and study guidance to be one of their major obligations to 
the student. Among the drills they agreed to use were: 

1. Vocabulary study based on words pertinent to the subject- 
matter. 

2. “Breaking down” the thought of complex sentence units to 
assist students in comprehending meaning and significance. 

3. Analysis of paragraphs from reading assignments to demon- 
strate relationship of ideas. 

4. Class analysis of unit of proposed study to clarify objec- 
tives. 

5. Frequent exercises in precis writing (using always selected 
subject-matter in the field), as practice in integrating and re- 
lating ideas. 

This committee of six then drew up an outline to assist 
teachers in the improvement of assignments. 

The third aspect of the Stephens program is the work of the 
reading clinic—namely, remedial work. By its very nature such 
a clinic can reach and need reach only a small percentage of the 
student enrollment. If the reading instruction were to absorb 
all the attention and energy, the enriching growth in general 
reading would be neglected. In the main, this remedial work is 
individual, or administered to small groups where the same diffi- 
culties are present. Attention is given to creating a new attitude 
toward reading on the part of the student. The student is 
referred to the clinic by the teacher, who files a statement giving 
reasons for the referral. When the remedial work is completed, 
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a report is sent back to the teacher, giving the clinic’s diagnosis 
and the type of remedial treatment to which the student seemed 
to respond. 

In summary: the program at Stephens follows three definite 
lines of effort: (1) a comprehensive general training for all the 
students; (2) an experimental approach to the functional teach- 
ing of reading in connection with the content courses; (3) the 
provision of specialized treatment for students deficient in read- 
ing ability. 

The work of Stephens College represents an intensive basic 
approach. Most colleges try remedial help through guidance in 
supplementary reading. The college library promotes reading 
interest by observing National Book Week, National Press 
Month, holiday themes, anniversaries of authors; also by featur- 
ing book displays around certain current subjects, and by pro- 
viding informal browsing nooks for a leisure moment. Orienta- 
tion classes in some instances include corrective reading drills 
and tests. Although, as has been said, the reading problem 
forces all teachers in all departments to recognize it, and in 
cases to do something about it, it is generally felt to be the 
special obligation of the English department. Thus it is that, 
in addition to its regular work, it has had to take on the prob- 
lem of reading guidance and adjustment. 

In a recent questionnaire submitted to the faculty of the 
College of St. Francis on the subject of reading, practically all 
agreed with the aims held by members of the English depart- 
ment. The goal in supplementary reading is to cultivate a 
liking for good books, to awaken thought and consequent inter- 
est in different fields by a catholicity of literary acquaintance, 
to widen the student’s mental horizon and open avenues for 
future reading. The aim is not an accumulation of fact, but 
rather an acquaintance with new and varied authors and sub- 
jects. To lead them into fields not especially attractive to them 
is helping to educate them liberally. In general, the aim of a 
planned reading program is to prepare the student to live a 
full life by cultivating varied interests and by developing his 
personality through association with great minds, especially our 
great Catholic heritage of thought. 

It is admitted that no reading program of a supplementary 
nature can claim to give perfect satisfaction, in view of many 
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hindering factors—slow readers, a distaste for reading in gen- 
eral, an aversion for books not in one’s special line of interests, 
the pressure of regular class assignments and of extra-curricular 
activities. These and other difficulties present constant barriers. 


_ They must be coped with patiently but perseveringly. Thus, the 


reading in connection with Freshman College Composition can- 
not be too heavy, too philosophical and abstract, or too technical. 

Supplementary reading raises other issues: what books to in- 
clude in the reading lists; the method to be followed—browsing, 
or reading a book in entirety; the quota to be read per semester, 
or per month; and finally, whether a critical report or a mere 
statement of the reading is preferable. 

To consider these in reverse order: In the questionnaire re- 
ferred to above the majority of the faculty upheld the critical 
report, principally because it makes for more intelligent and 
concentrated reading. This report, however, should not be so 
detailed as to take the joy out of the reading. Others believe 
that a mere statement of the book having been read should 
suffice, since the object is to get the students to read more widely 
and to enjoy their reading. Both methods have been tried 
at St. Francis. The critical report, in the form of answers to 
certain topical questions, or the filling in of an outline, has 
proved the most satisfactory evidence that a book has been read 
and understood. To prevent stereotyped procedure the format 
of this report is varied from time to time, and also for the various 
types of reading matter. 

As to the method and the quota required, faculty opinion 
in the questionnaires was rather evenly divided on the method; 
some advocated one book in entirety each month, others preferred 
the browsing system. Again, both have been tried at St. Francis. 
The browsing method has been used with slower, less articulate 
groups, in order to get them acquainted with as many books as 
possible and to enlarge their vocabularies. These students were 
asked to skim at least one book a week and return a report 
along certain lines, as lists of special terms, of unfamiliar words 
and their meanings, quotation of special favorite passages, etc. 
Generally, the teachers of Freshman Composition have upheld 
the reading of a book in its entirety. The quota advocated on 
the faculty questionnaire ranges from “browsing through five 
a month” to “one or two a semester, thoroughly read.” The 
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majority would demand one book a month, carefully read. This 
latter has been the practice at St. Francis. 

Finally, what to include. The plan here presented provides 
for the reading of eight books during the scholastic year in 
English 1 and 2—one from each of eight classifications. The 
review of the bock is to be due the fifteenth of each month; this 
allows for the pressure before examinations and holiday seasons. 
The format of the report is left to the instructor. 

The list does not include books in history, the social sciences, 
education, orientation, philosophy, or even many works from 
other languages, since it is felt that where these subjects enter 
the freshman curriculum there are special course reading lists. 
Moreover, since the list is for college freshmen, the emphasis has 
been on the more popular, less technical and abstract treatment. 
It does not aim to be a “List of the Great Books,” for mature 
adult readers. To keep the list within reasonable length it has 
been necessary to omit many excellent books. The problem of 
selection is not an easy one. The list will be revised from time 
to time. 

The sequence of the reading is arranged as follows: 

October 15—Biography and Autobiography 
November 15—Science 

December 15—The Fine Arts 

January 15—Essays and Criticism 
February 15—Poetry and Drama 

March 15—Religion 

April 15—Travel 

May 15—Fiction 

Because of space limitations the reading lists are omitted here, 
but copies may be had upon application to the English Depart- 
ment, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Sister M. Bearrice, O.S.F. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN AMERICA AT WAR 


“Catholic Action in America at War” was the subject of a 
forum at the fifth annual reunion of the Alumni Association of 
the Catholic University of America held in New York City, 
November 13 to 15. Under the chairmanship of Richard Reid, 
editor of The Catholic News, two sessions of the forum were 
held on November 14. 

Very Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean of the School of 
Social Work at the University, spoke on “Catholic Social Ac- 
tivities in the War Emergency.” 

Catholic schools and colleges “constitute a very important 
segment of the nation’s educational forces and they are geared 
up to perform whatever functions those in authority see fit to 
allocate to the schools,” the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director 
of the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, declared in speaking on “The War and Catholic Edu- 
cation.” 

Speaking at the meeting, Dr. Johnson told how Catholic edu- 
cational institutions “are doing everything in their power to 
assist the Government in the prosecution of the war,” saying 
they “have accelerated their programs and are devoting them- 
selves wholeheartedly to wartime demands.” “They are fully 
aware of the fact that the normal course of higher learning can- 
not remain unimpeded and undisturbed in times like these,” he 
added. “If they are not doing more, it is because the Govern- 
ment has not as yet made up its mind concerning the best method 
of utilizing the resources of American higher education in war- 
time.” 

Dr. Johnson asserted that disruption of school programs by 
war demands can offer “precious educational opportunities.” He 
reminded that “formal education always tends to get away from 
the demands of real life and to operate in a cloistral fashion,” 
adding that “the war activities in our schools do offer the children 
and young people a chance to participate actively in tasks that 
are very real and full of meaning.” “They come to see the 
traditional subject matter in terms of actual life and living,” 
he said. “They are learning by doing.” 
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He said “The war effort affords a school a golden opportunity 
to provide effective training in citizenship,” while the study of 
war aims “affords them an insight into the true meaning of 
American democracy that they could never achieve out of text- 
books and traditional courses in citizenship.” 

Dr. Johnson referred to the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship at the Catholic University, saying, “This venture is paving 
the way for a more thorough and realistic approach to the whole 
problem of citizenship education in the Catholic schools of the 
United States.” 

Labor’s part in the nation’s war effort was discussed by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean of the School of Social 
Science, Catholic University of America. His subject was “Labor 
in War Time.” 

Any consideration of labor and the war, Monsignor Haas 
said, will lead to two basic questions: What must be produced? 
and How can production be maximized? 

“The expression ‘total war’ is commonly associated with the 
attacks made on civilians or non-combatants,” he said. “In 
past wars, by international agreement, a distinction was made 
between the armed forces of a nation and the unarmed or 
civilian forces. Today that distinction no longer exists in a 
military sense. 

“*Total war’ is not limited, however, to military action. In 
modern warfare production of war materials in large quantities 
plays such a dominant part in victory or defeat that when war 
breaks out every able-bodied person must stand ready to do his 
or her bit as a producer. In other words, the historical distinc- 
tion between the armed forces and civilians is today unreal. 
Actually the entire population must unite for victory. .. . 

“Recognition of the full meaning of ‘total war’ is vital when 
there is question of arranging war needs in order of importance. 
Military needs as a whole cannot be given blanket priority over 
the needs of those who are unarmed, that is, those formerly 
called ‘civilians.’ Assurance of an adequate flow of food, clothes, 
shelter and services to the unarmed is a prerequisite to the 
placing of vital materials of war into the hands of the armed 
forces.” 

“To sum up,” Monsignor Haas said, “what must be produced 
has been decided; and those goals are being reached to a degree 
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that will surprise everyone. Basic tq all explanations is the fact 
that a free people have been called upon to respond voluntarily 
to the needs for war production, and they are meeting this call 
handsomely. 

“The progress made in war production should not be mistaken 
for a completed job. Much more thinking and working is neces- 
sary to maximize production. Nevertheless, the wisdom of certain 
measures now being employed to promote the war effort is becom- 
ing apparent. Specifically, measures have been adopted which 
show clearly that the rights and privileges for which Americans 
are fighting are not luxuries to be put away for the duration of 
the war. It was recognized that production can be maximized 
only by preserving in the hearts of men their heritage of 
freedom.” 

The forum concluded with the Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, 
Dean of the University’s School of Philosophy, speaking on 
“Patriotism.” 

N.C.E.A. TO MEET IN BUFFALO EASTER WEEK 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association will be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
April 27, 28, and 29, 1943. 

The dates of the meetings are Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday following Easter Sunday. On these days there will 
be sessions at the Hotel Statler of all the departments and sec- 
tions in the Association, which include the Seminary Depart- 
ment, College and University Department, Secondary-School 
Department, School-Superintendents’ Department, Parish-School 
Department, Minor-Seminary Section, Catholic Deaf-Education 
Section, and Catholic Blind-Education Section. Committee meet- 
ings will be held all day Monday, April 26. 

Excellent arrangements have been made for exhibits in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Hotel Statler. ; 

The last meeting of the Association in Buffalo was in 1917. 
A local committee, headed by the Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, is making plans for the meeting. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


“Victory in War and in Peace” is the general theme for the 
Catholic Collegiate Congress, to be held in Cincinnati, December 
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27 to 30, it has been announced. The Catholic Collegiate Con- 
gress combines the Third National Congress of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students and the 27th National 
Conference of the Newman Club Federation. The regular ses- 
sions of the two federations will be held as originally planned, 
and the delegates will have opportunity to participate in the 
first meeting of all Catholic collegians of the country. Delegates 
from Catholic colleges and Newman Clubs will assemble at this 
time for the first meeting of the College and University Section 
of the National Catholic Youth Council. General sessions of the 
Congress will bring together Catholic students attending Catholic 
colleges as well as those attending secular institutions. Topics 
to be discussed during the meeting will include: The War and 
a New Era; Catholics and a New Era; The Americas and the 
New Era; Catholic Students and the War and the Peace; Victory 
in Peace: Rehabilitation; Victory in Peace: Economic Life; Vic- 
tory in Peace: Rights of Man and Nations; Victory in Peace: 
World Government; Victory in Peace: a Spiritual Conversion. . . . 
The Marist Preparatory School, new juniorate of the Marist 
Brothers, has been dedicated at Esopus, N. Y., with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles D. 
Wood, and with Solemn Benediction by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Martin J. Drury. A blessing of the various rooms followed. 
The school replaces the juniorate formerly situated at St. Ann’s 
Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The director of the community 
and master of juniors is Brother Linus William, F.M.S., former 
director of Champagnat Hall, Marist Brothers’ House of Studies 
at Catholic University. . . . Fifty monks, seminarians and novices 
occupy the $3,000,000 estate of the late Charles M. Schwab 
adjoining the campus of century-old St. Francis College, Loretto, 
Pa., as the $200,000 fire which damaged the college’s main col- 
lege building made it necessary to house the community for the 
time being. The Schwab estate, known as “Immergrum” and 
formerly a rendezvous for millionaire friends of the late steel 
magnate, was purchased only a month before by friends of the 
St. Francis College for use of the institution. Because of the 
fire, which destroyed the dormitory, chapel, administrative offices 
and library in the main building, the monks and students will be 
housed in the 40-room mansion across from the campus sooner 
than planned. This move, which will be completed in a fortnight, 
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will leave room in the other college buildings for the 200 secular 
students, who have been sent home for the present. The Schwab 
estate, the late Catholic millionaire’s former summer home, in- 
cludes 200 acres of land, a 26-room guest house, seven cottages, 
dairy barn and vegetable and flower greenhouses. .. . The $1,250,- 
000 North Side Boys High School, second major unit in the series 
of district secondary schools included in the long-range diocesan 
educational program launched several years ago by the Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, was dedicated No- 
vember 8th in the presence of 50. priests and an audience that 
overflowed the school’s spacious auditorium. The Very Rev. 
John Hackett, pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, officiated at the 
dedication ceremony, and the speakers were the Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, diocesan superintendent of schools; the Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, former superintendent, and the Very Rev. Walter C. 
Tredtin, 8.M., of Dayton, O., Provincial Superior of the Society 
of Mary, members of which community form the faculty of the 
school. . . . Representatives of all orders engaged in teaching in 
Mississippi held a meeting at Biloxi, Miss., over which the Rev. 
Geoffrey O’Connell, diocesan superintendent of schools, presided, 
and at which superiors and principals discussed the responsibil- 
ities of Catholic teachers in wartime. Plans for wartime citizen- 
ship, physical fitness programs and basic training in the sciences 
were outlined according to the Schools Victory Corps program of 
the National Policy Committee appointed by the United States 
Office of Education’s Wartime Commission. Attending the meet- 
ing were Dr. J. R. Morton, head of the department of adult 
education of Mississippi State College, and Dr. Tully Borden 
Lindsay, also of Mississippi State College. . . . Charles A. 
McMahon, late editor of Catholic Action, monthly publication 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, was buried in 
Washington, November 11, following Solemn Requiem services 
at St. Anthony’s Church. Mr. McMahon, who was associated 
with the National Catholic Welfare Conference from the begin- 
ning of its existence 23 years ago, died November 8 at the age of 
63 after an illness of several months. The Solemn Mass of 
Requiem was celebrated in Mr. McMahon’s parish church by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and was attended by a 
bishop, 15 monsignori and priests, the heads of all N.C.W.C. 
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departments and their staffs, and many friends of the late 
editor. The clergy in the sanctuary, among which were all the 
monsignori, and priests on the staff of the N.C.W.C., included 
the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, in which 
diocese Mr. McMahon earlier labored as an educator, and the 
Very Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, Assistant General Secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Bishop Duffy 
represented the Administrative Board of the N.C.W.C., which 
was in session at the time. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THB WAR 


Revisions in the calendar of Catholic University of America 
for the remainder of the academic year to meet the exigencies of 
the war situation were approved by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
J. McCormick, Acting Rector. The changes affect vacation 
periods, the opening of the second semester and advancement 
of graduation day. 

The customary Armistice Day holiday on November 11 was 
abandoned and the Thanksgiving Day holiday was confined to 
one day. To avoid transportation difficulties, the Christmas 
vacation will begin on Thursday, December 17, instead of Satur- 
day, as customary. Courses will not be resumed until Tuesday, 
January 5, thus avoiding week-end travel. 

The second semester will open on February 1, instead of 
February 8. This advanced schedule will continue throughout 
the semester so that commencement week will open on Monday, 
May 24, and terminate on May 26. 

Under the accelerated program in force seniors who normally 
would finish in late May will complete their final examinations 
by the end of January. 

Heads of departments are preparing to consider applications 
for new students to enter the University with the February fresh- 
men classes. The School of Engineering and Architecture already 
has received inquiries from a number of prospective students, 
some of whom are women, who are now admitted for full courses 
in engineering and architecture. 

Supplementing the physical education courses, which all under- 
graduates are taking, arrangements have been made with Red 
Cross authorities to provide special demonstrations and lectures 
in the fundamentals of first-aid treatment. 
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The war tempo is reflected in the subjects of debates scheduled 
for the Shahan Debating Society. The questions include, “Re- 
solved that land bases are more efficient and less likely to be 
put out of action than aircraft carriers” and “Resolved that 
all forces of the United Nations should be put under a single 
command.” 


A Pre-Service Club has been organized at Georgetown Univer- 
sity by campus leaders to acquaint student-members with prac- 
tical instruction in Army and Navy procedure before their 
induction. 

The club, sponsored by the School of Foreign Service, will be 
addressed weekly by young officers of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. Map reading, navigation studies and planned 
reading will be additional features. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, 8.J., Regent of the Foreign 
Service School, addressing the organizational meeting, warned 
students that while they waited for the call to war service, they 
“had not a minute to lose in preparation for what any soldier 
or foreign trainee will need to know.” Another speaker, Brig. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Assistant Army Chief of Staff, congratu- 
lated the students on their project. 


Seventy-four typewriters, representing 25 per cent of the 
machines in the 15 Cleveland diocesan high schools and three 
elementary schools, have been made available to the armed 
services, J. M. Gray, regional typewriter procurement officer of 
the War Production Board, has announced. 

Expressing his gratitude for the “noble response” given to his 
plea for this equipment, Mr. Gray said that the WPB “is aware 
that in many cases it is an actual hardship for some of the 
Catholic schools to give up their typewriters,” adding that “in 
some cases, schedules of classes, operations and organization 
will have to be completely readjusted as a result of complying 
with WPB’s request.” 

Mr. Gray said that the Rev. C. E. Elwell, diocesan director 
of high schools and academies, had assured him that more type- 
writers would be forthcoming “for the successful prosecution of 
the war effort.” 
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Seeking to discover the structural pattern upon which a sane, 
just and lasting peace may be built, students of the College of 
New Rochelle have enrolled in a class in Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion and Reconstruction. This class is now being offered at the 
college under the direction of Dr. James M. Eagan, associate 
professor of history. 

The group will investigate what religious, social, economic and 
educational problems will face the world when peace is restored 
and will plan how these problems might be solved. The class 
has been divided into committees, each headed by a chairman. 
Each committee will study some particular phase of post-war 
reconstruction. The opinion of specialists in each field will be 
sought. 

High school girls and boys of the Holy Family School, Nat- 
chez, Miss., have gone to nearby cotton fields as pickers because 
of the shortage of men due to the war. The call for workers came 
from the pastor, the Rev. W. E. Mulroney, S8.S.J., of the Holy 
Family Church. More than 500 pounds of cotton were picked 
in the first few days. This was considered a good record, as the 
girls and boys were inexperienced and were able to give only 
half of each day to the work. 


The Rev. Brother Luke, O.S.F., who has inaugurated a pre- 
flight training course at St. Francis Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn, was recently issued the license of certified ground instructor 
with aircraft rating by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
following an examination at Roosevelt Field, L. I. 

Third and fourth year students at St. Francis Preparatory 
School will be eligible for instruction in the course, while first 
and second year students will construct model planes. 


* 
Ninety-four Fordham University students trained in Red Cross 
first aid and transportation work were sworn in as a medical 
unit attached to hospitals in The Bronx, New York. 


Boarders at Landry Memorial High School, Lake Charles, 
La., conducted by Brothers of the Christian Schools, have planted 
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a victory garden in which they work daily except Sunday. They 
even have a timekeeper. Vegetables will be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to buy war stamps. 


Courses in pre-flight aviation will be introduced in all Pitts- 
burgh diocesan high schools in 1942-43, under the direction of 
the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Superintendent of Parish Schools. 

Some schools are giving special courses in mathematics and 
physics and one in aero-dynamics will be added next semester. 
Sisters who are instructors in the high schools will receive special 
training for the teaching of these subjects. 


More than 25,000 keys were collected as salvage by the stu- 
dent body of Catholic Girls High School, Los Angeles. One 
senior brought in 4,310 keys and another senior accounted for 
2,011. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Rural Problems. 

Rural America Today: Its Schools and Community Life. 
By George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser. The Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 450. Price, $3.75. 

Rural Youth in Action. By David Cushman Coyle. American 
Council on Education. 1942. Pp. 43. 


Working with Rural Youth. By Edmund de S Brunner. Pre- 
pared for the American Youth Commission. Washington, 
D. C. Pp. 113. Price, $1.20. 


Elements of Rural ee By Newell LeRoy Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Pp. 690. Price, $3.75. 


The Vocation of England. By Maurice B. Reckitt and J. V. 
Langmead Casserly. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 173. Price, $1.75. 

“This book” (Rural America Today), say its authors in their 
Preface, “is an attempt to describe, in its major aspects, the 
nation’s number one educational problem—Rural Education.” 
They go on to say, however, that the term “Education” is taken 
in a very wide sense, that it is not by any manner of means 
limited to the classroom experience of children. 

The topics treated in the volume indicate this fact. There 
are special chapters on such subjects as the following: Library 
service, adult education, guidance, vocational preparation, rural 
youth, education of teachers for rural school, local planning, 
educational and social facilities for rural negroes, the schools 
and rural health, the schools and rural recreation, the schools 
and social welfare, and the responsibility of the states and the 
nation. 

An unusual amount of factual and other information is brought 
together in the volume. Not a little information is even offered 
on such subjects as the economic side of rural life, on population, 
and a variety of federal projects such as the W.P.A., C.C.C., 
F.S.A., N.Y.A., ete. Some of the facts recorded are a bit old. 
Yet it might well be maintained that they are necessary to com- 
plete the picture the authors set out to draw. 

One is naturally astonished to find in such a book reference, 
with fullest approval, to the birth control clinic program of the 
State of North Carolina. The story on this point concludes 
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with this statement: “Thus rural people have special reason for 
welcoming well-administered programs for making reliable birth 
control information more widely available.” With a drop of 
2,000,000 pupils in our schools between 1930-40, the country 
should certainly not be in need of more such suicidal edu- 
cation. 

A dark contrast is painted by the authors between the rural 
and the urban. Some of the facts adduced are indeed striking 
and not a few are deplorable. Yet it is easily possible to put 
too much emphasis on the size of the school building, the equip- 
ment of the classroom, the number of pupils, and the number of 
dollars spent. The truth is, backbone-of-the-nation type of 
American citizens can still be sent forth from a poor one-room 
country school, while a perfectly equipped city school system 
can speed a country and its people along the road to ruin. There 
are many important things in education. But the most impor- 
tant thing will always be the basic philosophy of what is taught. 

Rural Youth in Action, a brochure prepared for the American 
Youth Commission, is in great part a supplement to the more 
formal report of the Rural Project of the Commission, Working 
with Rural Youth, by Edmund de S Brunner. Much of the 
latter’s book deals with the involved organizational set-up used 
in the project. The former’s brochure deals almost exclusively 
with activities promoted as a result of the Project. It men- 
tions quite a few not found in the larger study. 

The following are the main heads under which the activites 
are mentioned: Pushing the War Effort; Building Good Health; 
Finding the Right Job; Training Leaders for Recreational Work; 
Talking Things Over; Having Special Programs; Stimulating 
Church Work; Practicing and Sharing Democracy. Some of the 
activities may not seem important. Yet even in these cases the 
effects on the people involved made them well worth while. 

Working with Rural Youth reports a Rural Project fostered by 
the American Youth Commission. The “Project” was not the 
usual type of social survey, but an organized effort to stimulate 
and develop activities for meeting the needs of rural youth 
through existing agencies, public and private, in states, counties, 
and communities. The author of the volume describes the local- 
ities in which the project worked, the organizational procedures 
used, the difficulties involved in working out cooperative rela- 
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tionships between the agencies participating, the more striking 
features of the various local programs initiated, some of the 
major obstacles encountered, and the lessons and achievements 
flowing from it. 

Perhaps the most striking feature about the undertaking is its 
complexity, the multiplicity of the organizations working, or try- 
ing to work, together in the project. One gets a glimpse of this 
complexity in reading, for example, the following sentence, found 
under the heading, “Organization of Youth Councils”: 


There were many councils on the county and community 
levels, through which there was active cooperation between the 
public schools, the churches, ministerial associations, and church 
organizations for rural youth; the chambers of commerce and 
various service clubs for business and professional men in the 
county seat; farmers’ organizations such as the Grange and 
Farm Bureau; the YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and similar organizations; the county relief ad- 
ministration; WPA; the county public health officer and nurses; 
the local public librarians; the administrators of parks and com- 
munity houses; the local agents of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; the National Youth Administration; colleges and 
universities, public or private, in the vicinity of the projects. 


The Project’s program activities were along the following 
lines: recreation; educational interests; exploration of employ- 
ment opportunities; apprenticeship in agriculture; and war and 
defense. The project reached into fifteen counties in several dif- 
ferent states and was carried on for a period of thirty months. 
It extended into the war period when conditions were quite 
different than when it was started. 

Considerable change has been made in Elements of Rural 
Sociology since it first appeared in 1927. New material has 
been added and particularly has the organization of the material 
undergone much change. Discussion topics are found at the 
end of each chapter in the latest edition. 

Although there is some material in the volume that seems 
quite out of place in a sociological text, this reviewer has always 
looked upon it as one of the better texts in the field of rural 
sociology. One feature particularly worthy of mention is the 
historical information about rural life it contains. 

There is a chapter on the rural church and one on rural 
religion. The author’s notion of religion is of that peculiar type, 
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met with not infrequently today, religion that excludes God, 
that only relates to man. “Religion has to do with human 
values,” he says in his opening sentence on the “Nature of 
Religion.” And elsewhere: “The wise husbandman . . . must 
be his own Providence if he is to succeed.” 

The publication date for the latest edition was June, 1942. 
However, the volume does not contain any 1940 census statistics. 

The Vocation of England is definitely a book about England— 
about the English town and countryside, about English policy, 
English tradition, English religion. Nevertheless it will appeal 
to many others besides Englishmen. It will appeal to all who 
are interested in a new order that is to follow the present world 
struggle. It will, in a special way, appeal to those who are at 
all rural-minded. Those who have followed the discussions of 
Catholics about rural matters in the United States, and agreed 
with them in the main, will find not a little in the volume that 
will be in harmony wih their own views. 

In the first chapter of the volume we find the following accu- 
rate summary of its main content: 


Perhaps the fundamental standpoint of the book may best be 
indicated by saying that it warmly espouses the cause of English 
traditions in their struggle against the prevailing economic in- 
stitutions, and that its primary demand is for a new economic 

stem in which our traditions can survive and freely express 

emselves, in which the English can remain English, in an Eng- 
land which has succeeded in preserving its fundamentally rural 
character by creating a just and sane relationship between town 
and countryside. In such an England families could unite in 
peace around their own hearth, protected by the impregnable 
rampart of their own front door. It wold provide a social 
atmosphere in which the largely unconscious and instinctive 
Christianity of the people could become a part of their conscious 
heritage, fortifying and inspiring them to play that unique role 
in international life allotted by Providence to a nation which is 
at the same time a member of the European family of nations and 
the keystone of a world empire. The standpoint of this book is 
thus at once revolutionary and conservative. We believe pas- 
sionately in the English past and cultural traditions; we are 
appalled at beholding the damage which is being done to them 
by an abominably unjust and insanely ridiculous economic sys- 
tem; we demand a new bottle for the old wine. 


There is an interesting sentence on the present world struggle 
in the volume, It reads: “The primary purpose of the present 
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war is to preserve our position as a European power and to pre- 
vent the erection of a ‘New European Order’ under German 
presidency from which we should be excluded on the ground 
that we are not a European people at all.” 

Some chapters are more interestingly and more convincingly 
put together than others. This reviewer found the chapter on 
religion in England disappointing. With all her experience in 
international affairs, one would also expect something more tan- 
gible in the volume on the subject of international principles 
and the mechanics of an international order. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


Tune in for Education, by Frank Ernest Hill. New York: Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 1942. Pp. xi + 109. 
Tune in for Education embodies the history of the National 

Committee on Education by Radio from the time that it con- 

vened in 1930 to the time of its final meeting in 1941. More- 

over, it describes radio conditions as they were before 1930, 

highly unfavorable as far as education by radio was concerned, 

and shows how and why the committee came into existence. 

From the beginning the purpose of this organization, made 
up of representatives of nine national educational associations, 
including the National Catholic Educational Association, was to 
promote radio as a means of education. This involved the pro- 
tection and improvement of those educational radio facilities 
which already existed and the stimulation of further activities, 
the awakening of educators to the possibilities which radio held 
for them, the carrying out of research, the dispensing of informa- 
tion in this field, and constant agitation for a better system. 

The National Committee on Education by Radio worked 
always to effect better relations between commercial broad- 
casters and educational stations and to secure for the latter their 
just share of radio facilities. The Service Bureau of the Com- 
mittee, in particular, was of great assistance to many stations 
in danger of losing their rights. 

With the inauguration of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and later the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
educational radio has become quite firmly established in its 
rightful place. Educators have come to realize the value of this 
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new tool and to make good use of it. While the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio by no means believes that the 
field of education by radio is fully developed, it does feel that 
its work—the stimulation of agencies and individuals to assume 
their obligations in radio work—is completed. It is for this 
reason that the committee has disbanded. 

Mr. Hill has made a fine presentation of the work of this 
committee—one which is sure to prove valuable to all who are 
interested in education by radio. 

Mary Ryan. 


Studies in Civilization, published addresses delivered at the Bi- 
centennial Conference of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 
200. Price, $2.50. 

These addresses which are actually contributions to the history 
of civilization by some of the ablest professors and thinkers in the 
United States are not introduced by a preface nor can they be 
reviewed further than an offer of the book’s table of contents. 
So varied are these essays in perfection and scope, that only a 
rare pundit could appreciate and evaluate all of them, and there 
are few men of such broad erudition in this era of highly special- 
ized studies. Presumably all the essays are sound, but in addi- 
tion some are distinguished in style and in form. Their 
publication is a worthy offering in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s commemorative volumes. 

Mr. Alan Wace of the University of Cambridge reviews 
“Mycenean Civilization”; Professor Otto Neugebauer of Brown 
University writes of “Exact Science in Antiquity”; Professor 
William S. Ferguson of Harvard University sets forth “The 
Artistic and Intellectual Contribution of Greece”; Professor 
Arthur Boak of the University of Michigan indicates “The Her- 
itage of the Roman Law”; Professor Edward K. Rand of Har- 
vard University pictures “The Mediaeval Pattern of Life,” while 
Emeritus Professor Arthur C. Howland of the University of 
Pennsylvania notes “The Institutional Pattern of the Middle 
Ages: Inheritance and Legacy”; Emeritus Professor Charles G. 
Osgood of Princeton University interweaves “Literature and 
Learning”; Mr. William Entwistle, King Alfonso XIII Professor 
of Spanish Studies in the University of Oxford, surveys “The 
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Search for the Heroic Poem”; Professor John H. Randall, Jr., 
of Columbia University, writes of “Unifying Factors in the 
Development of Modern Ideas”; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes 
of Columbia University makes men think and wonder with 
“Some Sceptical Observations (While They Are Still Possible) 
on the Relationship of Economic and Political Developments in 
Modern Europe to Contemporary Political Totalitarianism and 
Economic Determinism”; Professor Charles H. McLiwain of 
Harvard University offers “England’s Contribution to Constitu- 
tional Government”; Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard 
University offers his thoughtful view of “World Currents in 
American Civilization”; M. Charles Cestre, professor in the 
University of Paris, considers “A Century of American Poetry”; 
and Professor Stanley Williams concludes with “Tradition and 
Rebellion: European Patterns in the Literature of America:” 
RicHAarD J. PURCELL. 
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Benjamin, Harold: Emergent Conceptions of the School Ad- 
ministrators Task. Cubberly Lecture. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. Pp. 26. Price, $1.00. | 

Dale, Edgar, and Vernon, Norma: Consumer Education. An 
annotated bibliography. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University. Pp. 35. Price, $0.25. 

General Education Board: Annual Report 1941. General Edu- 
cation Board: 49 West 49th St., New York. Pp. 145. 

Harvey, Rudolf John, O.F.M., M.A.: The Metaphysical Re- 
lation Between Person and Liberty, a dissertation. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 207. 

Kiely, Mary: Traffic Lights. Safe Crossways into Modern 
Children’s Literature. New York: The Pro Parvulus Book Club, 
Empire State Building. Pp. 110. Price, $0.50. 

Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Symposium New 
York: Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 3080 
Broadway. Pp. 559. 

Seashore, Carl E.: Pioneering in Psychology. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa Press. Pp. 232. 
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General 


Butler, Nicholas Murray: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
Essays and Addresses. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 240. Price, $2.50. 

Doherty, Martin W.: The House on Humility Street. Mem- 
ories of the North American College in Rome. New York: 
Longmans Green and Co. Pp. 269. Price, $3.00. 

Ellard, Gerald, 8.J.: The Dialog Mass. New York: Long- 
mans Green and Co., Inc. . Pp. 223. Price, $2.75. 

Hartdegen, Stephen J., O.F.M., SSer. T.: A Chronological 
Harmony of the Gospels. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. xxv + 220. Price, $2.50 plus postage. 

Kane, John A.: The School of Mary. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. Pp. xvii + 248. Price, $2.00 plus postage. 

Noyes, Alfred: The Edge of the Abyss. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc. Pp. 172. Price, $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


Cook, Frederick: The Way of the Cross for Little Feet. Pat- 
erson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 33. Price, $0.25 plus 


postage. 

Doyle, Thomas F.: Inter-Religion Cooperation in Great Brit- 
ain. The National Conference of Christians and Jews. Pp. 23. 
Price, $0.10. 

Habig, Marion A., O.F.M.: Saint Francis Solano. Paterson, 
N. J.: Saint Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 24. Price, $0.05 plus postage. 

Hugo, Father John J.: In the Vineyard, Essays on Catholic 
Action. New York: The Catholic Worker Press. Pp. 67. Price, 
$0.05. 

New Forest Frontiers for: Jobs, Permanent Communities, A 
Stronger Nation. A U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture Publication, 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents. Pp. 76. 
Price, $0.30. 

O’Brien, Isidore, O.F.M.: Our Dead. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 28. Price, $0.05 plus postage. 

Perotti, Leonard D., O.F.M.: Saint Salvator of Horta. Pater- 
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In this little book, written in 
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fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
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thirty-two pages she has con- 
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at the same time. Consequently child will 
“— his assistance at Mass both of heart and 
mind. 
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This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for 
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silhouette illustrations that are most helpful. 
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Crinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 


confer degrees 
Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Bame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE “ 
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Row-Peterson Plays 


Here are the reasons for the tremen- 
dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson plays: 

1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
needs of the average com- 
munity. 

2. They are tested before publication. 

3. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 

4. They are offered on a playbook- 
exchange plan, thus making 
them economical to secure for 
review purposes. 

5. They are offered on a percentage- 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
thus making it possible for the 
smallest groups to afford them. 

6. They are backed by a textbook pub- 
lishing firm of national repu- 
tation, insuring satisfactory 
adjustments if such need to be 
made. 


By 
Louise Doran Ross 


This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with it 
and their signifi- 
cance, as well as 


a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 
1326 Quincy St, N.E. - Washington, D. C. 


BY 


Catholic University of America 


Father Ryan has written this simple 
guide book directly to College students. 
It will be welcomed too by the clergy, 
the teaching Ue and it and the laity. 
It is informa and it is stimulating. 


Attractively Round 
v + 121 pages. Price $1.25 


Selected and Edited by 
Irene How AM. 


Engli 
Bulkeley High "School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


For the teacher and student of English 

composition. An excellent anthology 

of good English. xiv + 184 pages, 
cloth binding. Price $1.25. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 ST.,N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Lagniappe 

IF YOU will send your name and 4 

address on a post card, we shall send a 

the issues of Lagniappe, our drama i: 

newspaper, without cost to you. Address g 

Drama, Row, Peterson & Company. 1911 ie 

Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. a 
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Frontispiece, Muste"Phind ‘Yea, Children’s Song Manual“. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Faances Detewantr 


the revised bade and chaits of the Ward Method ate 
to afford school children a practical knowledge of modern music. 
Without neglecting to lay foundation the 


chant of the Church. 


Each manual carries a wealth ot plans food aids for the ali? 
class teacher, Each ‘thart ts. a striking example of musical 
pedagogy adapted to the mental development of little. childien. 

Manuals for the teacher and song hooks for the children are now 

available—Grades through Pleasing ‘typography with: ani- 
mated illustrations woven around the melodies and exercises 
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Frontispiece,. Music Third Yead, Children’s Song Manual’. 
The revised fpouks:dhd of the Ward Method are 


to afford schoo] children a practical knowledge of modern music, 
without neglecting to lay: a for’ the 


chant of the Church. 


Each manual carries: of for tha’ 


‘class teacher. Each ‘thart is. striking example of musical 
pedagogy adapted to the mental development of little. children. 

Manuals for the teacher and song hooks for the children are. now 

- available—Grades I through V. Pleasing typography ‘with: ani- 
mated illustrations woven around the melodies and exercises > 
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By Rev. William R. O'Connor | Preface by Jacques Maritain 


Many have realized that laymen usually do not give sufficient thought. tothe idea of 
consecrating their daily work for their own spiritual advancement, and’ for the spread 
of the Divine influence among that large group of Catholics to. whom this book is 
addressed. indeed who will be encouraged to make this Act of 
continual devotion to Our Lord just as soon as.they realise that without afy great 


$2.00 

THE FAMILY THAT OVERTOOK CHRIST . 

By Rev. M. Raymond, 0.0.3.0. 

An historical novel concerning a most interesting family living in the 12th century; 
each member is different from the other—knowing what they like in life and what 
they wanted from it, whether battles, power or society. You will be held by. this 
family, Whatever your present state, you will find m one or another of its colorful 
rsonalities a parallel in your own life. More than this, you will be surprised to 
earn how close in time alj things really are. But the most important truth you will 
discover is the one contained in the words of one ¢ the family, “it profits a man 
little to follow Christ, if he ed to overtake Him.” avs 


CHATS WITH JESUS—Volume i 7 
By Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 


The informal, colloquial talks with the most important Figure in the world situation 
continues in the second volume of this series. All of our modern problems are put 
to Him and in His convincing wyle He outlines their solution. As usual the actual 
procedure is left to us. He is asked to explain certain things He did which do not 
seem quite understandable. Undismayed at our audacity He explains theni and 
they fall into their place in His design, This is truly a book which will interest 
even the most callously indifferent. 


ABOOKOFSIMPLEWORDS 
By a Sister of Notre Dame (de Namur) . . 


This new book by Sister Julie is just what the title i implies, but. Sister’s simple words 
are filled with many thoughts we have never thought before. If only we could 
read sag New Testament she tells us, as it should be read. Then she gives us 
oy les of what we would find. ed approach is new and the things she points 

attention a surprisingly larger number of incidents and hitherto 
lost | in indifference of hasty reading. 


HOPE OF LIFE . 
By Sister Monica, Ph.D: 

Sister Monica has written a book of short meditations for daily tise. They 

nee and character but all are based in the same uphill struggle with m ne 
that make up daily life. There are words of comfort for those to whom all is 
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At All Catholic 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 
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